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The Opposition to Ship Subsidies. 


NE OF the stock arguments against the 


; +} 
other 


subsidy bill. as w I i 


present ship 


the measure is for the enrichment of a few private ship 


owners, that it is pushed in the terests of a certal 
; steamship syndicate’ under the ontrol « men who 
are already enormously wealt! t lesire by means 
of this bill to monopolize our entire wrving track \ 
prominent newspaper opponent of the measure, harping 
yn this string, asserts that the “subsidy beggars” simply 
want the money trom the Treasury that is. the money 
of the taxpayers—to swell their profits ind it declares 
that “this is the real purpose ol t he present bill.” and all 


the talk of building up American shipbuilding or an Amer 
ican marine “‘ is for the deception of the people 

How absurd and baseless sucl tatements are VAS 
shown verv effectively in the course of the recent Senate 


a similar 


debate when Mr Be ry, ol Ark insas, ade 
ment and proceeded to nam 1 number of 


irgu 
prominent 
steamship companies as members of the alleged “ syndi 
eate.”” But when asked for his 


compelled to admit that he had no authority whatever 


authority, Mr. Berry was 


excepting that he had read such a statement in a paper 
But when the clipping from that journal was produced it 
was found to read that 


‘arrangements have been tenta 


tively made, if indeed the matter has not already taken 
definite shape,” to that effect 


the arguments used by the opposition 


This is a fair sam ple ot 
both in Congress 
and out of it 

Of the same general character, but still more vicious 
insinuations that the 


in the pay of the 


and unwarranted, are the 
and chief advocates of the measure are 


sponsors 


steamship companies and are acting from selfish and cor 
rupt motives has dared to make this 
charge openly against men like Frye, Hanna 
and Depew, but this is the impression the opposition has 


Of course no one 


senators 


sought to convey by declaring that the bill was a species 
of rank favoritism, improper, dishonest, deceptive 
dangerous. A full and sufficient reply to such intimations 
is found in the character and standing of the Senators 
named, and other advocates of the bill equally eminent for 


and 


integrity, patriotism, and faithfulness to public interests 

Another standing argument against government aid to 
American shipping is that ships can be built as cheaply in 
this country as abroad, and that our ship-owners do not 
need governmental aid. This was one of the chief points 
which Senator Clay, of Georgia, tried to make in hi 
speech against the bill, but it was effectually answered by 
an inquiry by Senator Burton, who asked: “Then why do 
we not get the ships?” Mr. Clay that “we 
have the ships,” but that was so manifestly absurd as to 
cause laughter, particularly in view of the fact that our 
shipping in the foreign trade has been declining steadily 
for a long period. 

Much has been made also by the opponents of this bill 
of the mail-subsidy feature, which, under present condi 
tions, would mean an appropriation of about $4,700,000 a 
year, half on the Atlantic and half on the Pacific. But 
the cost of this new bill, if it becomes a law, so far as the 


answered 


mail part is concerned, will be nearly all met from postal 
receipts. If all the proposed lines are established and a 
fair allowance made in the increase of postage, that part of 
the bill will not take any money out of the Treasury 
When it is understood that the 
for carrying its mails over $2,000,000 a year more than it 
receives in postage, the mild character of the proposed 
legislation is self-evident. As to the general subsidy part, 
when allowance is made for the fact that mails will have to 
be carried free by ships participating in that subsidy, the 
cost would only be about $800,000 for the next few years. 
But that part of the bill is entirely at the mercy of Con- 
gress, which can stop payments under it at any time, as 
Senator Frye was careful to point out in his last speech on 
the subject 

In brief, no argument has been made against this meas- 
ure, in Congress or out of it, that will bear analysis. On the 
other hand, it has been conclusivelv dei. onstrated that the 
building up of our merchant marine would mean a saving 
of at least two hundred millions a year now paid annually 
to foreign ships, that it would give profitable employment 
to several hundred thousand workmen, and would benefit 
directly and indirectly every section of the United States 
and every department of American industry 


sritish government pays 
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The Democracy Breaking Loose. 


Ne VOIC! It \ ssipp! Legislature, proclaiming a 


i ) 
Ka i iD rat er 
a ~ i ( ( t 
t ( oT tT? i ter 
iring for a Jett ce CI ind 
( f his par on a platfor sho of me fangled 
l the f nat il sent { | Ss 
It 1) ocratl ctor It 
| tu ind | to t Ly “ra . 
| der i een s i rt ry 
t Lice re that the i ” read t I 
y pla I prin ple, theory. or far t prot 
1 tl tory heir zeal has outrun their discret 
past t il il campaigns Che Scuth is awake 
t I _ lact if lust und aL ict ol Mississippi has be I 
heard favor of casting aside tl é ind returning te 
| ld tenets of the part 
It is no secret that Republican leaders ha been col 


fick ntly resting on the Democra 


ld nersist in the a discredited sand 
s still connis 


adeteat d lea ley whol 


control In all the | 


ing to retail thre 
American 
d than the 


ing into power of a man of mediocre ability 


paurty’s 
story ol 


politics, nothing 


more extraordinary has occurr sudden spring 
with no rec 
no patror ie, and no element 


ord of notable achievements 


of leadership in him, if we except a low 
which has skillfully 
for his pe rsonal benefit It 
record of 
over the Democracy the threat ot 
1904, unless the 
con-eded to him 

It is difficult to 


valued conte Inporaries continue to give space to the say 


and selfish cunning, 
contrived to make solely 
vould be in kee ping w ith the 


a political intriguer if he 


situations 
such sought to hold 
a third party ticket in 
presidential nomination were once 


more 


understand why so many of ou 


ings and doings of the Nebraska politician who apparently 


has not sense enough to know that he is dead and buried 
beyond all hope of politic al resurrection. The vast ma 
jority of his own party, and mor particularly all that 


element in it entitled to re sper t, has long since repudiat d 


this man and his mischievous and revolutionary ideas, 
and he and they would soon sink out of sight entirely were 
If anything more were 
rattl 


one might think it would be supphed by his recent bitte: 


it not for newspaper talk 


neces 


sary to consign this box to obscurity, 


political 
and unprovoked attack upon Grover Cleveland, one ot 
the ablest, and clear-sighted leaders that 
the Democratic party has ever had. If the had 
retained that leadership instead of following after the 
Nebraskan in the blind and suicidal course laid down by 


noblest, most 


party 


him, it would be in 
state than it is to-day. 

It is marvelous that this political pretender was able 
to exercise an hypnotic influence, even for a brief time, 
over some of the most prominent men in his party, for 


a far happier and more promising 


the Nebraska juggler never had done anything to warrant 
pre-eminence. As a public man, he made a record in 
Congress of drawing his salary promptly and filling the 
proceedings with speeches that no one but himself will 
ever read; as a presidential candidate, he sky-rocketed 
through the country on a tour of talk, in which he forgot 
every great democratic principle and remembered only 
himself and his consuming desire to usurp the party’s 
leadership; as a soldier, the only record he made was that 
of enlisting for a thirty days’ war, just as it was about to 
close, artd the only thing he ever shot off while 
pay in Unele Sam’s service was his own mouth. 


drawing 
Defeated 
distredited, and contemptuously cast aside, it is high 
time that he were left to the enjoyment of the oblivion 
which is the only thing that he has ever fairly won. 

Evidently, the South proposes to take the reins in its 
hands and to cut loose from the galling record of 
Democracy’s defeat while sailing under the false colors of 
a political fakir. 


own 


Give the Beet a Chance. 


|" WILL be a surprise to many well-informed people to 

learn from a recent report of the Treasury bureau of 
statistics, how large a figure the beet is now cutting as a 
factor in the sugar production of the world. According 
to the figures presented in this report, beets which supplied 
in 1840 less than 5% of the world’s sugar, in 1900 supplied 
67 % of the greatly increased consumption; while cane 
which then supplied 95%, of the world’s sugar consump 
tion, now supplies but 33 %. It is also an interesting fact 
that the amount of sugar consumed throughout the world 
is vastly larger per capita than it was sixty years ago, this 
increase apparently keeping pace with the growth of the 
beet-sugar industry, which would seem to indicate that 
this saccharine product is more popular than the cane 
variety, and that the appetite for it has grown by what it 
has fed upon. 

Stated in quantities, it may be said that the world’s 
cane-sugar supply has increased from 1,100,000 tons in 
1840, to 28,600,000 tons in 1900, an increase of 160%; 
while that of beets has grown from 50,000 tons in 1840 to 
5,950,000 tons in 1900, an increase of over eleven thousand 
per cent. One effect of this enormous increase and the 
competition which has accompanied it has been a great 
reduction in prices to the consumer. ‘The figures of the 
bureau of statistics, obtained from statements supplied 
by importers, of the cost in foreign countries of the sugar 
which they import, show that the average cost of the sugar 
imported in 1871-2 was 5.37 cents per pound, and in the 
year 1899-1900, 2.49 cents per pound. 

The amount of consumption per capita in the United 
States in 1884 was a little over fifty-three pounds and in 
1900 it had increased to over sixty-five pounds, This 





\ I 1gO2 
‘ , 
, t Mat \ d ‘ 
t byt " roe 
rea | i imipt or beet igal 
ittril ted t t te ent ad se t stud 
’ f , { ind wo r t df 
‘ dust! (} | ry ts of Furone Lhe 
I proauce 1 | t igaris Grer her t progress 
e and ! s | idopted with reference t 
t a } ()t ‘ il the order of 
Dr re A ' ‘ iR i. but the United 
Stat pid ! g } t g pre th 
the Po 7) ey p j fy ig n aren 
re y ' beet root I 
rece ) is | i I wid Wor I Pp 
Prince Kropotkin tells of a localit France where wit] 
t id y i certal land-« ! T ceed | n grow 
r LOO.000 pounds or fift tons, of beet roots on eacl 
wre and has occasionally grown as high as one hundred 
tons No product of the soil ts comparable with this u 
ime or weight dernved from a given area And the 
conditions necessary to produce these enormous crops ex 


st it said. in almost every part of the temperate zone 
a statement hich indicates that beet root onlv needs a 
fair chance to make still further increase until it becomes 


in very truth, the king an 


ong the products of the earth 


e * 


The Plain Truth. 


|! WILL be Odell’s 
ridding unworthy 
aside by the courts on purely technical grounds. 


Governor action In 
official is set 
Chere 
Is no question among i telligent and unprejudiced men 
but that the this 


deplorable i 
Kings County of an 


Governor was prompted in matter 


entirely by pure and disinterested motives, and that the 
removal of Sheriff Guden is justified by every consider 
ition of official fitness and sound public morals lor 
the courts to reinstate this man in the face of the Govern 


or’s decision would be a blow to public interests and a dis- 


aster to the cause of good government. 


a sale 
that 
value 


of oil lands at 
lively and pro 
that casts even 
corner lots in New York into umbrageous obscurity. The 


a recent re port ol 


]' DGING fron 
_ Beaumont lexas, real estate n 
gressive commonwealth is rising to a 
named sold at 
This same land could have 
been bought, it is said, before the oil strike, for $10 per 


reports speak ol a parcel in the section 


the rate of $1,280,000 an acre. 
‘acres of 


acre Che popular lecturer who discourses on 


diamonds” might change his theme now to “acres of 


lexas” and find it equally apt and suggestive. 


a 
luminous New 


out, it that our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens cannot see the utter futility 


and contemporary, the 


AS OUR able 
York 


Sun, points seems strange 
of any effort on their part, or on the part of their re pre 
New York, or in any state of the 
an appropriation trom. the public funds for the 
their parochial 
at all, as The 
or worthiness of church schools 


sentatives, to secure In 
Union 
schools The 


support ot question in 


volved is not Sun shows, as to the characte 
nor is the point at issue 
one of religious preference or sectarian prejudice 
priations of public money for the named are 
expressly forbidden by the organic law of New York State, 
and we believe that most other states have a similar pro- 


their constitutions. 


\ppro 


purpose Ss 


vision in Such use of public funds 
would be contrary also to a fundamental principle of the 
American government, by which it is decreed that in this 
country there shall be no union between church and state. 
Our whole public-school system is based on a recognition 
of this principle, and to make such a diversion of public 
funds as that proposed for parochial schools would mean 
a radical revolutionary departure in our 
educational system and lead to bitter controversy and 
endless trouble. Why insist upon what is obviously im- 
practicable and impossible? 


and entire 


4 


MERICANS GENERALLY, outside of the coterie of 
anti-imperialists, will find no occasion for alarm nor 


disco t in the statements coming by way of that 


chron f ie London Saturday Review, to 
the eff is in a deplorable condition as the 
result » the United States, that the act 
has | » the island and that “every class’ 
regre iverments are probably about as wide 
of tl iccompanying observation of The 
Revit illeged suffering of the islanders is a 
just heir monstrous treatment of Queen 
Lilit loubtless quite true that Hawaii is 
not 4 tical condition as the result of her 
unio! t , but to declare that the island has 
“reaped mn annexation” and that everybody 
there dep! ‘hange of government is declaring 
what is ite itrue. As Hawaii has been under our 
flag for | in four years, it will occur to most sensible 
persons t} t time has hardly yet elapsed any way 
on which t final judgment either as to the good 


Periods of transition 
and_ poli struction are never favorable to tran- 
quillit hest prosperity. In ten or fifteen 
ve ( be time enough to talk about the 


or tne evil 


f the change. 


re fa ‘Ve have not the slightest doubt, 
we | ' time. or before, the benefits of 
Ameri I will be recognized and con- 


ceded b: 


Saturday 


xception, possibly, of the 
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ot fa, 5, we “Ay Pad a, 

» 
2EOPIE| 1 LKED) | | ABOUT 
Son oo FAA TR. we a) AU, a 
A*®°! “ of 

th ika 


do’s premiers is 
among us He 
is Count Matsu 
kata Masavoshi, 
the veteran Min 
ister of Finance 
who has direct 
ed the resources 


ol Japan since 


the war with 
China in 1894 

’O5, Born in 
Kagoshima il 


1835, he went 
early in life to 
Nagasaki and 
learned the se 
crets of civiliza 
tion from the 
Dutchmenthere. 
He was active in 














the revolution 
of 1868, and aft 
COUNT MATSUKATA, er helding one 
The eminent Japanese financier, now in or two civil 


the | ted States j 
r ni a pointments, 


made finance his study and specialty Since 1870 he has 
been a power for enterprise and reform in agriculture and 
industry. In 1878 he was in Paris as president of the 
Japanese section at the « X position, and on returning was 
made a count. Che Mikado offered him the portfolio of 
finance in 1881. 
the inconvertible notes in 


During his vigorous ten vears’ service, 
paper money that flooded the 
country aud threatened to swamp the national credit 
were redeemed While still lord of the treasury, the 
Emperor called him to be premier in 1891, and again in 


1896. Other honors are seen in various imperial decora 
tions which glitter on his bosom to-day. but the grandest 
stroke of his administration, made according to the con- 
viction of the best men of Japan, was the change from 
silver to the gold standard, and the re-coinage of gold and 
silver money with names expressing its actual worth in 
the markets of the world. Throughout the tremendous 
expansion following the war the count has directed 
Japan’s financial policy, but is now at leisure for a trip 
with a party of financiers round the world. He is the 
author of no fewer than four handsome 
have been translated, two into English and one into 
French. The latter language he uses fluently Che count 
is very artistic in his tastes and very fond of his fine-art 


\ olumes, +‘) hich 


collection, as well as of good horseflesh and open-air re- 
creation. His son was educated at Rutgers and Yale. 


LTHOUGH there is a certain charming native melody 

in the music of the negro, there are many who sneer very 
haughtily at “coon songs.’”’ An English paper recently, 
referring to the Duchess of Marlborough, said: “ Every 
one knows that the duchess was Miss Consuelo Vander- 
bilt, has a vast fortune, and owns ropes of pearls that 
are practically priceless. But all may not be aware that 
she possesses a charming singing voice and in the privacy 
of her domestic circle delights her friends by the perform- 
ance of ‘coon’ songs.” 


- 


HE OLD saving 
about there be- 





ing no accounting for 
tastes seems applica- 
ble to the case of 
Mrs. Arthur Cado- 
gan, the beautiful 
sister-in-law of the 
present Viceroy of 
Ireland, who num- 
bers among the pets 
of her household a 
huge python from 
India. It is the lady’s 
pleasure now and 
then to take’ the 
creature up in her 
arms and allow him 
to twine his folds 
around her. There 
have always’ been 
individuals, especial- 
ly members of the 
fair sex, who. have 
exercised a curious 
fascination over 
snakes, perhaps one 
secret of their power 
being their absolute 
fearlessness. Mrs. 
Cadogan’s python is 
nine feet long, and, 
though showing a great dislike to strangers, is said to be 
devoted to his mistress. It will be remembered that 
Sara Bernhardt has shown a great fondness for tigers as 
pets, and another noted actress has betrayed an equal 
liking for the company of beetles and lizards, but we 
cannot now recall another instance where a woman has 











MRS. ARTHUR CADOGAN 
And her pet snake 
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made a pet of any member of the snake family, with the 








exception, of course, of the professionals in the show ring 
a 
_pppronnirccmnst ede — 
ness asons the high 


and honored post of As- 
sistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, proffered him by 
President Roose velt, Mr. 
Harry S. New has un- 
doubtedly acted wise ly 


and from i strict sense of 
duty, but it is to be re- 
gretted nevertheless that 


the department is not to 
have the benefit of the ex- 





tended business experi- 
ence and ripe knowledge 
of public needs which Mr. 
New would have brought 
to the place. As the pub- 
lisher for the past twenty- 
two years of The Indian- 











ae ar eee al, one of 

the most influential and MR. HARRY STEWART NEW, 
succescf wenanerse W was invited to be ne Firs 
uccessful newspapers in pl tty ner tg elt 


the West, he has become 

widely and favorably 

known throughout the country, and his appointment at 
Washington would have given general satisfaction Mr 
New was born in Indianapolis in 1859, and has lived in 
that city all his life. His connection with the Journal 
began in 1878, and he became publishe r two vears later 
He was elected to the Indiana State Senate in 1896 and 
was a member of that body for four years. During the 
Spanish-American war he was captain and assistant 
adjutant-general of the third brigade in the seventh 
army corps. Mr. New has been for years an active figure 
in state and national politics and is now a member of the 
executive committee of the Republican National Com 
mittee. His father, Hon. John C. New, was United States 
lreasurer under President Grant and consul-general 
London under President Harrison. 


a 


6% N° MATTER what you may say,” declared Repre 

sentative Babcock of Wisconsin to Chairman Payne 
of the Ways and Means Committee when discuss 
ing the Babcock proposition to put all steel products on 
the free list, “I am right, and I know it, and when a man 
is right he is in the majority “Just so,” replied Payne, 
“but you remember that Tom Reed used to say, ‘God 
and one make a majority, but many a martyr has been 
burned at the stake while the votes were being counted.’’ 





UGENE F. WARE, of 
Topeka, Kansas, the 
poet-lawyer who has been 
appointed a member of 
the board of visitors to 
West Point by President 
Roosevelt, is a man who 
has drifted, as he says, 
into the pastime of poetry 
and the business of law 
from a harness- maker’s 
bench. Ware, the poet, 
is perhaps better known 
by the name of “ Iron- 
quill.” His volume of 
poems has run through 
half a dozen editions in 





England and as many in 
this country After the 
Civil War was over and 
Ware was mustered out, 














EUGENE F. WARE, 
after having served as a The poet-lawyes 
captain and one of Sher- 

man’s corps commanders, he moved to Fort Scott, 
Kansas, and opened a harness shop. While working at 
his trade he drifted into poetry by accident. His first 
attempt was at putting his harness-shop advertisements 
in rhyme. He was so successful that he was asked to 
contribute a poem to a small paper. He wrote “ Neu- 
tralia,” which ran through several editions of the paper, 
and the editor wanted more. A friend of Ware’s was a 
justice of the peace, and when he took his cases under 
advisement it was Ware who assisted him in reaching his 
decisions. The harness maker went to the Indian 
country to live on a ranch for a while. While there he 
mastered Blackstone sufficiently to be admitted to the 
Bar when he returned to Fort Scott. He did not attend 
a law school and did not read law in a lawyer’s office, as 
many aspirants do. Later he edited his own paper, 
the Fort Scott Monitor, and in that appeared many of 
his poems. He is now a member of the law firm of Gleed, 
Ware & Gleed, of Topeka, and he is representing Kansas 
before the Supreme Court at Washington in the suit 
brought by that state against Colorado to prevent the 
water that flows into the Arkansas River from the Rocky 
Mountains from being used for irrigating purposes before 
it reaches Kansas. Eugene F. Ware was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1841. He served in the Firs*, Fourth, 
and Seventh Iowa cavalry during the war. 
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HEN THEODORE OOSEVELT was a member of 

the civil service co mission, W. W. Lowers, who 
was at that time a member of Congress fro Cali‘ornia, 
is reported to have expressed the opinion in an interview 
that civil service vas a “fake” and that a young man 
named Roosevelt, who was a member of the commission, 
was a “faker.” Mr. Powers was made Collector of San 
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Diego by President McKinley, and his name came up be 

fore President Roosevelt for rea» pointment. A San Diego 
paper containing the interview mentioned was shown to 
the President. Mr. Roosevelt said 
Sowers. He is a good official 


‘I shall reappoint Mr. 
His opinions of me twelve 
years ago have nothing to do with the case.”’ Mr. Bow- 
ers was reappointed. 

a 


[! IS a strange 


anomaly that 





one man should 
belong both to 
the Grand Army 
of the Re pu blie 
and the organ- 
ization of Con- 
federate Veter- 
ans. James An- 
de rson, a dep- 
uty sheriff of 
Springfield, 
Mass., is, how- 
ever, a member 
of both bodies, 
On Decoration 
day he appears 
in the blue uni- 
form of the Un- 
ion army and he 


is the possessor, 





also, of a suit 
of Confederate 
gray But Mr. 
Anderson did 
not fight on both 
sides during the 
Civil War. He was with the forces of the North, a member 
of the Thirty-first Maine His membership in 
the organization of Confederate Veterans came about in 











JAMES ANDERSON, 
4 member of both the G. A. R. and the Con- 


fede: ate Veterans. 


Volunteers 


another way \bout four years ago, the Union veteran 
was in Petersburg, Va., visiting the old battle-ground. 
He was invited to a meeting of Confederate Veterans, 
and responded to an invitation to make a speech. So 
highly did he praise the bravery of the soldiers of the 
South during the Petersburg siege that he quite won the 
hearts of the old Confederates seated about him. The 
feeling of friendship resulted in an invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Confederate post to visit the G. A. R. post to 
whieh Mr, Anderson belonged in Springfield, Mass. The 
Southern veterans went to Springfield in a body; and soon 
afterward unanimously made Mr. Anderson a contributing 
member of their camp. And this incident is a striking 
illustration of the union of the North and South. 


oe 


|! WILL be remembered that for some time after the 

birth of little Ruth Cleveland, when her father was 
President, it was rumored that she was a deaf-mute. 
Nothing could have been more unjust or unkind. The 
rumor grew out of the displeasure of those who resented 
the withdrawal of the child from the White House grounds, 
General Wade 
Hampton is fond of telling an incident which entirely 


where she was annoyed by sight-seers. 


refutes the charge. One day he had been to see the Pres- 
ident. After leaving the room he was waiting in the 


hall for the elevator reserved for the President’s own 
use. In a few minutes little Ruth and her nurse came 
along. He went up and spoke to her. She was hardly 
‘T talked to her,” said 
until the elevator came in sight. Then 
she raised her little hand, pointed her little finger, and 
said, ‘Go, now!’ Afterward I laughed and told the Pres- 
ident she had evidently caught the words from him when 
he was tired of some persistent office-seeker.”’ 


two years old then—-a mere baby 
General [ere ah 


— 


HE HONOR of 
being the only 
marchioness of Amer- 
ican birth at the 
coming coronation of 
King Edward will 
fall to Lady Dufferin, 
who is still on the 
right side of thirty, 
and who, before her 
marriage, was well 
known in Anglo- 
American and French 
society as Miss Flora 
Davis, the accom- 
plishe d daughter of a 
distinguished Ameri- 
can Her marriage 
to the then Lord 
Terence Blackwood 
took place in Paris at 
the time when the 
late Lord Dufferin 
was British ambas- 
sador, and the mar- 
riage brought to- 
gether a large num- 
ber of notabilities 
Lord Terence suc- 
ceeded his brother, 

















Lord Ava, as heir to tHE NEW MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN. 
the family honors, 


but he elected to be known as Lord Clandeboye, and it 
is as Lady Clandeboye that the new Lady Dufferin has 
now taken for some time an important place in London 
society. At the coronation of King Edward, Lady Duf- 
ferin, because of her intelligence, beauty, and rank, will 
be among the social leaders, 
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A Remarkable Englishman—Cecil Rhodes, 
The Empire Builder .. - 


tA t 1 ) 
y i pr g a tT 
m qa as i 

The judg ts | ( | les 
temporaries p 
one « the t | | 
Boers a it ird p { 
be restrained | t t Ss spea ( 
of the dead fi i i 
int past is a I raere! i are | triguer, th 
arch-fiend and prime mover the plot to depri the 
Transvaalers of their liberties And when we recall the 


Jameson raid, in whicl implicated, 
I 


and what it was designed but failed to accomplish, we 
cannot marvel that the Boers at least should regard him 
their arch-enemy For the other view, we have those who 
speak of Rhodes as tl Napoleon of South Africa,” “ the 


modern Cwsar, ind “the most far-sighted statesman of 
the age rhe truth, as usual, probably lies somewhere 
between these extremes 

Rhodes was not a lovable ma inv more than Bismarck 
was, and had not a little of that blood and ir in | Oo 
position ide the Ger Dp iker so hard 
to reckon with. He was not a ivs serupulous in the 
methods he adopted for a eving ends not unworthy 
in themselves, a d his tacit appre i I tl Jameson foray 
was not creditable to his good sense nor to his love of 
fair play If he had beet is shre d and far sighted a 
man as some of his admirers have credited him with 


fatal blunder of think- 


being, he would not have made tl 
; republic with a 


he could OV the Boer 


nor would he | i\¢ 


ing erride single 
so underestimated the 
durance ot the 


conflic t 


troop of horse, 
fighting strength, Boers 


as he did after the outbreak of th 


capacity, and e 
present 


Che biographical annals of the race do not contain a 


chapter more marvelous, more romantic, more crowded 





























CECIL RHODES, THE 
SOUTH 


DIAMOND 
AFRICA, 


KING AND EMPIRE 
WHO RECENTLY DIED. 


BUILDER OF 


with astonishing events and achievements than the story 
of Cecil He began life as a physical 
weakling, decreed to an early death; he fought down that 
verdict as he 


Rhodes’s career. 
fought down so many other adverse fates. 
and came to be instead a man of iron frame and a very 


dynamo of vital energy. He went to South 


\frica in his 
By thirty he was the leading figure in 
the Cape Parliament. By thirty-five he was engaged 
in conquering about 1,000,000 square miles to the north 


early twenties 


By L. A. Maynard. 


and west of the Boer re publies By forty he had con- 
solidated the Kimberly diamond mines and laid the foun 
dation of his share in the Johannesburg gold mines, which 


made him a man worth $100,000,000, and th Diamond 
King” of the world At the same time also he had become 


premier ort ( Lpe Colony and the uknowledged arbiter of 
Afric il destinies polit ( il ind fil incial. Phe 
affair din ison and 


his latter days 


south 


Jameson prestige for a se 


stayed the course of his rising star, but in 


he regained nearly all his lost ground and was again a 


power which, whether feared, | ited, or admired, all had 
to hear and heed. 
But after casting up the entire account against him, 


so far as It may now be renade red without conscious preju 
Cecil Rhodes had credit to place 
him fairly and justly if not the best, 


dice, enough to his 


imong the greatest 


men of his time. He was a veritable empire builder, a 
man who had the Imagination to concelve and the force 
and sagacity to execute far-reaching and stupendous 


plans; he dreamed wonderful dreams and knew how also 


his dreams come true. He saw a vision of all 
Africa, from the ¢ ape to the Zambesi, “ all red—all Brit- 
ish,” and mainly through his indomitable energy and the 
that 
He saved South Africa from becoming an appan- 


to make 


exercise of his masterful will vision is 


reality. 
age of the German crown and put it in the way, instead, 


to-dav a 


of becoming one of the brightest and richest jewels in 
England He won for the 
an expanse of territory half as large as the United States, 
which under the name Rhodesia his noblest 
Another, and his latest 
“Cape to ¢ 


the coronet of sritish empire 
remains as 
monument 
the 
and in this, as in other enterprises, he met and overcame 
difficulties that weaker 
and lived to see the project well toward its completion. 


and most enduring 


royal undertaking, was airo” railway, 


would have overwhelmed men 
It was his fate to pass away before the Boer war ended, 
him to be the 
chief instigator and ultimate beneficiary However that 
may be, the verdict of posterity will surely record it as 
the truth that the cause of civilization and enlightenment 


in South 


a conflict of which his enemies declared 


\frica has never had so great and powerful a 
promoter as Cec il Rhodes, and to no man, living or dead, 
past or present, does South Africa owe so great a debt of 
gratitude both for what it is to-day and for what it must 
be in days soon to come. 





The Drama in New York. 


CAST in 
ertune,”’ at 
It is one of the 


Robert Edeson’s new play, “Soldiers of 


THE 
I the 
care. 
son has produced, and Augustus Thomas, who is largely 
Riehard Harding 
Davis’s story, has enlivened the dialogue in an admirable 
way. One of the ladies in the Miss 
Gretchen Lyons, makes a hit in the part of Hope Lang 
ham. She is natural, earnest, vigorous, 
requirement of a somewhat difficult part 


Savoy, has been selected with great 


most stirring dramas that the sea 
version of 


stage 


responsible for the 


young company, 
and meets every 
Che publie will 
watch the career of this young woman with anticipation 
is that 
play, “The Diplomat,” 


Second only to his success in “On the Quiet” 
of William his 
at the Madison Square Theatre. 
iarly adapted to Mr. Collier’s abilities, and several pretty 
young women in the cast lend special attraction to the 
performance. Miss Nannette Comstock, as Marjorie 
Leighton, a rather formidable part, considering the char- 


all of 


Collier in new 


It is a comedy pecul- 


acters in which she has usually been cast, meets 
its requirements. 

Haddon Chambers’s latest play,“ A Modern Magdalen,” 
presented at the Bijou by Amelia Bingham and her very 
excellent company, aroused considerable curiosity on the 
disappointing. “A 


the story deals, as it 


opening night, but was somewhat 
Modern Magdalen” that 
does, with an erring woman, an unpleasant subject at best. 
I doubt if this play will meet with anything like the 
“ The Henry E Dixey, Wilton 
Lackaye, Joseph Holland, Arthur Byron, and Mrs. Madge 
Carr Cooke are among the best in the cast. Mr. Gotts- 
chalk does not fit his part. No fault can be found with 
Miss Bingham’s acting, but she has apparently made the 
wrong choice of a play 


suggests 


success of Climbers.” 


She has made no mistake, how- 
ever, in deciding to enforce the rule against seating late 
comers while the curtain is up 

“Sky Farm,” at the Garrick, is one of the most popular 
plays of the year, and deservedly so Miss Crosman con 
tinues in her very strong presentation of “As You Like 
It,”’ at the Republic, and there is no lessening of the de- 
mand for seats for Mrs. Carter, at the Criterion. Among 
the other good things that remain are Miss Glaser, in “ Dolly 
Varden,” at the Herald Square: Kvyrle Bellew, at Wal- 
lack’s; Mr. Kelcey and Miss Shannon, at the Manhattan: 


the dazzling “Hall of Fame,” at the New York, and 
a Foxy Grandpa,” the children’s delight, at the Four- 


teenth Street Theatre 
The graduation exercises of the class of 1902 of 
the Empire Dramatic School attracted a large gath- 


ering of friends of the faculty, alumni, and pupils of the 
Academy at the Empire Theatre recently. Miss. Annie 
tussell delivered a delightful full of delicate 
humor, sound advice, and good feeling for her 
termed the students. 
Mr. Sargent on behalf of the school, Miss Warren Storv 
representing the alumni, were heard; and other speakers 
were Kyrle Bellew, Daniel Frohman, and the Rev. Walter 
Bently. by David Belasco were 
both won by male members of the school. John Heidel- 


address, 
“soon to 
she 


be comrades,”’ as so happily 


The two medals given 























ROBERT E. HOMANS. — Feinberg JOHN HEIDELBACH.— Rockwood 


Prize-winners of the Empire Dramatic School. 


bach, of New York, was awarded the gold one for dramatic 
abilitv. Robert E. Homans, Malden, Mass., carried off 


the silver medal for technique. JASON. 





























PRINCE ADELBERT, THE KAISER'’S THIRD SON, WHO IS SOON 
TO VISIT THE UNITED STATES. 





The Kaiser’s Son Coming. 
HE NORTH German Lioyd training-ship Sophie 
Charlotte, with Prince Adelbert, the Emperor’s third 
son, on board, will shortly visit New York on her way 
She is a full- 
rigged ship and a fast sailer, her captain proudly claiming 
that she can outsail many a steamer. 


home from a voyage around the world. 


Carrving an enor- 
mous press of canvas, she appears like a moving mountain 
when under full sail. This beautiful vessel, on 
which the embryo officers of the North German Lloyd 
line are drilled in practical seamanship by Chief Officer 
Emil Zander, left Mav with eighty 
cadets, including the young prince, and after cruising 


of snow 


Bremen early last 


about in European waters, set sail in August from 
Harnas, Sweden, heading across the broad -Atlantie to 
Rio de Janeiro, where she arrived in mid-October. While 
there the accompanying photograph—the latest—was 


taken of the prince. In exactly fifty days after she 
sailed out of the beautiful Brazilian harbor the training- 
ship dropped anchor at Port Adelaide, N. W. In the high 
southern latitudes through which she passed on the voy- 
age to Australia constant 
furious snow-storms, hail-squalls, and encounters with 
giant icebergs. Off the stormy Cape of Good Hope a 
tremendous sea struck the vessel and one of the cadets 
was dashed violently against a spar and washed over- 
board. When taken from the water he found to 
have dislocated his neck and died in a few minutes in 
Mr. Zander’s arms. He was buried at sea. The Herzogin 
Sophie Charlotte expects to enter the English Channel 
early in June, and thence home, 
e e 
American Artists’ Exhibition. 
HE EXHIBITION of the Society of American Artists 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh Street is unusually inter- 
esting this year. It embraces the works of such men as 
Whistler and Abbey, and other famous artists, which are 
not often seen in public exhibitions. Particularly notice- 
able is Whistler’s “ The Andalusian Woman,” 
turne by him also. Sylvia is the subject of Edward A. 
Abbey’s painting. The exhibition is attractive, too, inas- 
much as it illustrates by the artistic boldness of much 
of the work the existence among American artists of the 
same spirit of dash, daring, and progressiveness character- 
istic of the American people. There are nearly 300 
paintings on the walls, while there are only twenty-two 
pieces of sculpture in the galleries. Although they are 
not conspicuous, because they are quiet subjects, the two 
paintings by Arthur R. Friedlander, a young artist who 
has just come to America, are worth special mention. 
One of these is a scene in an artist’s studio. The tone is 
soft and dark, the color of dusk, and searcely discernible 
in the dim light is the figure of a woman at a piano. 
The other is a simple still-life study. The exhibition 
of the American Artists will not close until Sunday, May 
ith. © © 


her log recorded a series of 


was 


and a noc- 


Weak men are but strong men’s followers. Abbott’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters, imparts force and vigor. 
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THE TRIAL TRIP OF KAISER WILHELM’S YACHT METEOR.—wMiier. 


1. UNDER SAIL IN THE NARROWS. 2. JUST AFTER THE RELEASE FROM HER BERTH AT SHOOTERS ISLAND—DAMAGE TO THE STERN FROM STRIKING A DOLPHIN IS APPARENT. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF KNOXVILLE, PENN., \ Hi! A \ INTERIOR OF THE KNOXVILLE (PENN.) PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WHERE SEVENTEEN PERSONS WERE INJURED BY 
TION OF 600 PERSONS WAS SINGING WHI Al THE FALLING ROOF ON EASTER SUNDAY MORNING. 


CHIMNEY CRASHED THROUGH THE 
EASTER STORM CALAMITY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE HURRICANE WHICH S\ ) VICINITY, WRECKING CHURCHES AND INJURING MANY PERSONS IN SUNDAY CONGREGATIONS.—Sampse, 
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When Uncle 


A HITHERTO 





























HE WORLI 
\ ( 
j \I 
rom to 
; } : 
eve | ly y 
Ye Ix gsu is a t 
part of A \ ~ 
truth a and abreast 
t he old Chinese te 
his is the story of how 
Japan atten pted to se 
Amov, how her gam is 
blocked by the al 
States consul at that port 
ind shows how the island 
of Kulangsu was offered 
A. BURLINGAME JOHNSON, to the United States pri- 
United States Con it Amoy, vately as a special con- 
China : cession from the Chinese 
x. — government for saving 
Amov from the Japanesé 


fully declared policy of this country to 


stand up for China’s integrity the 


In line with the 
offer was refused, but 


ind 


on its suggestion Kulangsu was ofle red to all nations 


has now become an internation il trading se ttlement 


While the world was gasping over the realities happet 


ing in Peking, and Shanghai was enthralling it with wonder 
ful lies, a quiet little comedy —lost in the bigger flurry 

was enacted at Amoy The consuls were the pru pal 
players, but besides there were admirals, ¢ iptains ind 


landings of troops under the 
hoistings of flags that had to 

sent all over the earth, a terrified populace fleeing to the 
Boxerism (to 


gunboats, red sun of Japan 


come down again, cables 


hills, a near approach to an outbreak of 


coin a word) complicated by an unpaid and rebellious 
und all this was resolve 
There 
happy, and that was the 


It was an important American battle in the East. a blood 


1 into quiet and almost 
but 
little island empire of Japan 


soldiery ; 


universal satisfaction was one nation un 


less, diplomatic episode with the defense of the Philip 
pines as the casus belli, the contesting nations being 
America and Japan 

When President McKinley appointed A. Burlingame 


Johnson, a distant relative of the great Anson Burlin 
game of Chinese diplomatic fame, consul at Amoy, he 


happily placed there a man full of ene rey, already ac- 
quainted with Chinese affairs by study and, as 
proved, possessed of that statesmanlike quality of per- 


ceiving conditions before they become too far developed, 


events 


which might be injurious to his country’s trade, and— 
rarer gifts 
force an issue, and diplomatically conclude difficult nego- 


having sufficient courage to precipitate action, 


tiations without requiring more than general instructions 
from Washington. Consul Johnson, as soon as he began 
to study the importance, relatively, of Amoy to the 
Philippines, brought to light and clearly defined some 
facts which are of the utmost importance to the United 
States in the conduct of her Eastern policy. 

Should any power antagonistic to the United States 
Amoy, the only 
Chinese port owned and managed by the Chinese govern 
ment between which and the Philippines regular lines of 


succeed in gaining com plete control of 


steamships ply, it might thus at any moment be closed, 
compelling most of the trade to take a new route through 
the British settlement of This alone would 
be sufficient reason for a vigorous objection to any attempt 
But there exists between Amoy and the 


Hong-Kong. 


to seize Amoy. 
Philippines another connection which, with the proba- 
bility of Chinese labor becoming a necessity in the develop- 
ment of the Philippines, would contribute another strong 
reason for the continuance of Amoy under Chinese author- 
ity. Nearly all of the hundred thousand Chinese 
in the Philippines are people from Amoy. A great many of 
them have intermarried with the native Filipinos. There are 
many hundreds of Filipino women and half-castes living 
in Amoy and its vicinity. In addition to the passenger 
traffic between these ports a considerable trade has also 
sprung up which if fostered will doubtless become of in- 
creased value to the islands. Amoy as an open Chinese 
port is also a valuable coaling station. These considera- 
tions, without further instances, clearly that the 
United States has a vital interest in the fate of Amoy. 
Some years before the advent of 
owner in the east, Japan, through her possession of For- 
mosa, developed a strong interest in Amoy. By far the 
greater part of the Oolong teas grown on Formosa are 
shipped to Amoy and there graded, packed, matted, and 
finally exported. It is an interesting fact that probably 
eighty per cent. of the Formosa teas find their way to 
America. The annual shipment to the United States 
from Amoy amounts to about sixteen million pounds, or 
more than twice as much as from any other two ports. 
The Japanese had been gradually learning the value 
of Amoy, and nearly three years 
tiations with the Tsung-li-Yamen 
there. The original surveys made at that time included 
about three-fourths of the island of Kulangsu. It 
included a strip of a foreshore on the Amoy side running 
almost a mile along the inner harbor and extending some 
two miles back toward the centre of the island. Upon a 
remonstrance from the United States the plan was altered, 


now 


show 


America as a land- 


ago opened 
for a 


nego- 
settlement 


also 


UNWRITTE 


LESLIE'S 


sam 


N CHAPTER OF 


WEEKLY 


‘alled a 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


By Sydney Adamson 


‘ Da Op secret 
t ( it Tol f itished tl 
\W tl t i ( 1900 Nort! 
Japane or t ti diate dispatched 
ir t \r d kept trot t t four there 
til the settlement question is permanent idjusted 
It is plain from the beginning to those in Amoy that 
J Da ‘ int ft ( this opportunity of occupying 
\ mn inently « their « conditions 

(% il Johnse had a diffieult problem to handle whet 
| found that on a shght pretext the Japanese had rushed 
r ps ashore, planted guns on the heights, and were i 
prac il possess ( t plac Add to this cireun 
stance the itterings of threatened outbreak, a populace 
terrified by the Japanese soldiers and Heeing to the hills 
a Chinese army on the point of mutiny and its officers ap 
pealing i un to the Vicerov for funds to pay the men 
who threaten to desert unless their arrears of pav be forth 
coming, and we have a picture of the conditions which 
the American consul found confronting him His action 
is vigorous and diplon atic \ protest couched in the 
strongest terms demanding the withdrawal of the troops 
is handed to the Japanese consul for immediate trans 
mission to his government In fact, it was stipulated that 
al answer be torthcoming withu twenty-tour hours 
Simultaneously the British consul was induced to land 
irines as a foil to the Japanese claim and prevent the un 
disputed occupation of Amov by one Power Chis friendly 
fecling of Great Britain prompted her to co-operate in 
this matter, though both the German and the British 
consuls admitted that it was of small moment to their 
countries, yet they were willing to assist the United States, 
recognizing as thev did, on the consul’s presentation of 

the case, its importance to her in the Philippines 
Lhe Japanese had embarked another contingent of 
troops trom Formosa, to strengthen their occupation at 
Amoy, but they never left the island As soon as the 
United States’ protest reached lokio, they were ordered 


to disembark It 
gunboat which the consul 


that the America 


rr should 


untortunate 
had sent f 


Was 


have been 


delayed. She did not arrive until after the British ship 
isis, Which meanwhile had landed marines at the consul’s 
request Fully appreciating the friendly action of the 


British, yet national pride would have been more fully 
gratified had the Castine arrived first to do this work, and 
thus declared to the world more emphatically the success 
of American 


intervention \ highly exciting forty-eight 


hours followed the deliverv of the protest. Meetings of 





The Army Mule 





PHER E’S a true and faithful comrade 


To every soldier dear, 
Though on the army pay-roll 

His name does not appeal 
He's ignorant of tactics, 

And never went to school : 
He's born to bear the burdens— 


The good old army mule. 


H's hair is coarse and scrubby, 


His ears are long and wise, 
And in a show for beauty 

He wouldn't take a prize. 
The kicks and cuffs intended 

For others as a rule 
Are vented on the person 


Of the patient army mule. 


ON many a field of glory 


His shattered bones are laid, 
An unrecorded hero 

Of charge and cannonade. 
marches, 
rhe rest beside.tht® pool, 


Still find him overloaded 


The hard and tiresome 


The weary army mule. 


BY if he gets no credit 


On this terrestrial ball, 

The Power supreme, all-seeing, 
That notes the sparrow’s fall, 

And measures beast and driver 
By one celestial rule, 

Be sure will not forget him— 
The poor old army mule. 


Minna _ IRVING. 
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Halt to Japan 


OF THE WAR IN CHINA 
onsuls were called to inquire into the feasibility of 

thar ing the Japa e and the British troops and to 

ler the a t lao-Tal to maintain ordet 

’ the ¢ 

\ diple itie trap was laid for Japan and she very readily 
ell into it. When ( on requested the with 
lrawal of the British marines, t British consul pretended 
to hesitate ind called upon the Japanese consul for an 
pinto He stated that Japa ould withdraw from the 
Amoy side if the British would rhe British consul 
replied, “ We will withdraw our marines. if you will with 
draw all your troops from both sides rhe Japanese 
vould not agree to this After an hour’s discussion the 
British consul stated that not a single British n arine 
vould be withdrawn so long as one armed man was left 
ishore Consul Johnsor thereupon notified both, with 
the cor sent of Captai Bowman of the Castine. that unless 
some agreement was made within twenty-four hours the 
United States would seriously consider the question of 
landing marines on the Amerncan concession 


United States 

the 
consultation, it 
he was powerl ss to order a 


During «a private conference between the 


consul and the Japanese acting vice-consul consul 


leaked 


from 


having been ealled to Tokio for n 


out that withdrawal 


Kulangsu without an order from Tokio! If any evidence 
were needed to prove the pre-conceived nature of the 
plan, this disclosure would undoubtedly supply it. The 


upshot of this private conversation was that on returning 
to the meeting of consuls the Japan se acting vice asked 
for twenty-four hours more to hear from 
He had understand that 


no settlement short of absolute withdrawal would be ac 


giving him time 


Tokio been clearly VIVE to 


cepted. The game was up, but it took Japan forty-eight 
officially admit the fact Phe 


the withdrawal was given on the 7th of Se ptember. 


hours to final consent to 
During the whole of the negotiations the 
with 
came to him tor advice on every point. 
Chinese 


lao-Tai was 
Johnson He 
His worst trouble 


in constant communication Consul 


was with the soldiery 
to settle then 
mutinied 


Unable to obtain money 
hundred had 
Che hurried flight of thousands of people from 


long overdue pay, four men 
the city had produced that chaotic condition so dear to 
the thieves of all communities. Some of them had been 
arrested and condemned to public execution, The exe- 
cutions had been published, but the soidiers refused to 
earry out If the public onee realized that 
the Chinese military power had broken down, a panic 
would ensue and the unruly element would 
a condition which would give the Japanese 
for their but operations. 


If this had been permitted to happen the Japanese would 


the sentences 


precipitate 
real excuse 


not only presence for active 
have had cause to demand «a concession as indemnity, and 
the diplomatic effort, so far successful, would have gone 
to pieces. The whole question hinged on the money ; 
$10,000 was needed instantly. The American consul on 
his own responsibility advanced the money and saved the 
situation. This the other consuls knew then, 


nor did they learn it till long afterward 


none ol 


and to soothe her wounded 
feelings, the British agreed to pull down their flag first, 


As a concession to Japan, 


a flag which had been put up for no other purpose than 
the bringing down of both 
With regal 


courtesy 


But it was a matter of great 
unmtorms 
exchanges of the 
and the troops re-embarked. 
nated, but it after-efiect rhe president of the 
Board down to Amoy to personally 
thank Consul Johnson, not merely as the representative 
of the United States, but individually tor his service in 
bridging the situation with a loan. Later it was clearly 
suggested that the Chinese willing to hand over 
Kulangsu to the United States as a special concession. 
Che offer was declined in that form, but after discussion 
the suggéstion of making the island over to all the nations 
was formally taken up by the Chinese, and Kulangsu is 


and 
was gone through 
‘Thus the meident termi- 


ceremony. bands ot musie, 


ceremony 


had an 


Foreign was sent 


were 


now a foreign settlement with broader advantages in 
municipal matters than pertain to Tien-Isin, or even 
Shanghai. One of the greatest and to the world, most 


beneficial results of this diplomatic defeat of Japan can 
be seen in the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Had Japan been 
successful in seizing and retaining Amoy it is safe to con- 
clude that she could not have allied herself with Great 
Britain to maintain China’s integrity. She would simply 
have been a rival with Germany, Russia, and France for 
its partition. Japan, forced to forego the fruits of her 
victory over China by the European Powers, and again 
defeated diplomaticaliy by the United States in her second 
attempt to hold Chinese territory, has been compelled 
to ally herself with England for the defense of China and 
the maintenance of equal trading rights there for all 
countries. The attitude of the United States toward 
China has pointed the best solution of the Eastern problem, 
and it is very gratifying to think that with Great Bntain 
and Japan as the fighting front and the United States a 
powerful friendly neutrality the principles of China’s in- 
tegrity and the “open door” for trade are now nearer 
realization than they have ever been. 
e e 
Notice to Readers of “‘ Leslie’s Weekly.” 

WE ARE informed that a swindler is traveling in 

the Western States, offering dress patterns in 
connection with subscriptions to an alleged Les.ir 
pubiucation. No such offer is being made on be- 
half of Lestiz’s WEEKLY. 
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[MMEDIATELY PRECEDING t f M 
Stone by t Bulgar briga ipl | 
i wiegra i 1 ft it wd Mr | l 
had bee il ted irged i 1 
had aided in sé ing his te t< capt t _ 
the publi has heard but lttk L< the sec 
is not ended Net! ettled Dur 
ries Neither Mr. Tsilka nor t friends « M S 
know what ‘Turkey | Le | Mr. 1 
ot arrested, but vas detained and ler sur 
veillance Wher ol February 23d, he kn 
graphic message fr Serres t Sa ca that , 
tives were released, he planned to lea it 
meet his wife But the poli ould } 
to go [he Turks seemed to be very suspicious of 
Such restraint as there was on their part is due to the 
fear that foreign correspondents of the Europea ind 
American press would ma t | for the 
Mr. Tsilka, on February 25th, was finally allowed te 
leave Salonica. Consular Agent Lazzaro conferred with 
the missionaries and with Vali Pasha concerning his case 
On Friday, February 27t! boarded the train in Saloni 
ca for Sofia and was called out before the train started 
and detained The police mudir said that he might go 
anywhere he pleased in the Vilavet. but not out of the 
country. February 24th he was permitted to leave 
Salonica by rail, to meet his wife and return with her 
The Vali showed Mr. Lazzaro an order from the Minister 
of the Interior telling him not to let Mr. Tsilka go out of 
sight, and adding: “I think this is in accordance with 
the wishes of the American legation.”” But he may have 
misinterpreted the wishes of th legation Mr. ‘Tsilka 


repeated|y said: “All 1 want is a fair trial without tor 
ture. If thev can prove al vthing ready 


ing against me, I am 
that letters had beet 1orw irded 


to suffer.” It was possible 
to him from America, excoriating the Turks, and that they 
had been interce pted. But he said, with truth, that he 
should not be held for what another had written who 
was not under his control 

Assuming that he had been deceptive, while living in 


Salonica with the missionaries for six weeks, they would 


Such baseness 


and 


many 


severest terms, 
Selling his 


many hearts in 


have condemned him in 


as was charged against him, viz wife 


causing so much anguish to so 


deserved heavy judg- 
But if 


missionaries 


lands for six months, would have 
ment in speech and judicial punishment he has 
been an innocent sufferer, like the them- 
selves, and the kindred and friends of Miss Stone, any 
addition to his sufferings by false charges and impris- 


onment is intolerable. If charges against him are pressed, 


Women 


N ONE of the Eastern vaudeville circuits is a 

pany of women acrobats who possess a strength 
It is more like 
This particular 


com- 


and agility which does not seem human. 
the activity and litheness of the cat. 
group of acrobats are the Picchiani sisters. To the audi- 
there appear brother and sisters. At 
first the very youngest of the company, a girl of sixteen, 
attired in the dainty colonial costume, embroidered coat, 
knickerbockers, and silk stockings, steps gracefully before 
the footlights. 

She bows to the wings at the right and then to the 
wings at the left; and there appear from both sides six 
young persons muffled in light opera-cloaks. These they 
throw off and stand smiling in The 
brother appears; and like a flash the eight acrobats leap 
into action. 

One springs to the shoulder of another, she is tossed 
into the air, caugbt again on another’s shoulders, hurled 
head over heels in a rapid somersault to the floor. Then 
Another springs deftly 
to her shoulders and balances there. Two others, one on 
either side, are pulled by their hands from the floor by 
the woman who stands on the other’s shoulders. The 
woman at the bottom of the figure holds out her arms 
in a rigid horizontal position, pressing her hands against 
the bodies of the two girls suspended at her sides. Thus 
she holds a triple burden—one woman on her shoulders, 
another at her right side, the third on her left. The com- 
bined weight is about 350 pounds. And the woman who 
holds this does not herself weigh more than one-third 
of 350 pounds. She is small and slender. 

There is nothing about her that would suggest such 
strength. It as though she would be crushed. 
True, there is a strained expression in her face; but, after 
the women at her sides have dropped to the floor and have 
bounded away, and the one on her shoulders has thrown 
herself off in a somersaylt, the little strong woman smiles, 
bows to the audience, and steps back in her place. 

The performance goes on. 
acrobats build themselves up, making strange structures 
of bone and muscle 
other. They tumble and leap across the stage and from 
each other’s shoulders. The music is full of rhythm and 
motion, adding to the effect of the wonderful action on the 
stage; and then, after the applause is over and the curtain 
is rung down, the Picchiani sisters walk back into the 
green room. They are breathless, and moist with per- 
spiration. But the man of the company is complaining 
and scolding with great vehemence in Italian. He is like 
that proud dictator, the rooster, in his family of hens. 

It seems that something in the “act” was imperfect, 


ence one seven 


evening gowns. 


one of the women stands firm. 


seems 


In all sorts of shapes these 


They are tossed about one to the 


Who 
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of the Capture 


By James H. Ross 


; t der for the proofs 
fey oming. his arrest will 
rega ’ ty and Turkey will lose that 
' t { Moreover, Miss Ston 
Is the “ ra ready riter, and if she is convinced of 
s ( paring her denunciations 
pl Her character and courage are well 
r 

\s Mi | ka ft has no o tions to testifving 
t tr being examined by the au 
| t purpose arrest and prisonment are 
sa \r r i | ( i be exerted to aid 
g judicial and fair treatment The com 
! ler Serres has persistently hindered the work of 
liberate ind broken his promises not to chase the band 
vl ld the captives, thereby imperiling their lives 
He is know to be hostile to Mr. Tsilka rhe American 
principle is to believe a man innocent until proved guilty 
If innocent. Mr Isilka is suffering for being associated 
with an American citizen The Americans in Salonica 
will turn every stone to help him, until he is proved guilty 
Nothing vet heard would be regarded by a grand jury in 
this country as warranting an indictment What Turkey 
will continue to do, time alone can tell It may do nothing 
more; it might do much more. For ways that are dark 

and tricks that are vain, Turkey is peculiar 
Lestie’s Weekty has special facilities for keeping 


its readers informed of the political agitation through 


which Bulgaria and Macedonia are now passing, and of 


and there 
ransom of Miss Stone, 


the quality of the leaders who are the 
beheving that the 


agitators, 
are reasons for 


the captured missionary, may only lead to new and more 


serious troubles The Bulgarians, among themselves, be- 
fore they obtained their freedom from Turkey, in 1878, 
were a comparatively pure peopl Now  licentiousness 
is bold and often brings no disgrace The use of intoxi 
cating liquors, aside from the wines of the country, is 
probably tenfold what it was in 1860, and the use of wine 
has greatly increased Infidelity, bold and aggressiy 

was scarcely known in 1860. Now many teachers, prob- 
ably the larger part of the influential men and a very large 


proportion ot the stud nts, are said to be boldly godle ss, 


During t he past ten vears, studs nts have bee n expelled 
from the missionary schools for unmentionable vices. 
Infidelity, rank socialism, and all forms of godlessness 


have greatly increased It seems probable that some of 
the ransom money paid for the release of Miss Stone and 
Mrs. Tsilka has been supplied to be used in preparation 
for incursions from Samokovy 


Macedonia ought to be free. 


Are 


By Harry Beardsley 


into Macedonia, 
The only doubt is whether 


and he at once orders a rehearsal. 
The particular feat must be practiced until it is without 
a flaw. There mistakes. So the green 
room, which in Keith’s New York house is no more than 


has “gone wrong,” 


should he no 


a hallway between dressing-rooms, was soon again alive 
with these acrobatic Italians, throwing each other through 
the air. 

It is altogether probable that such skill and muscular 
perfection could not be developed during one generation. 
In the ease of the Picchiani sisters it is the result of the 
law of heredity, That is the explanation for these won- 
ders. These are of the third generation of a line of acrobats. 
Their father was a famous tumbler in Italy. Their grand- 
father was a “ And moreover, the members 
of this family have been trained from infancy for the 
life which they lead. 

The laws of heredity have been applied in this case to 


strong’ man 


produce certain desired results, just as is done among the 
lower animals. The race-horse is fleet because it inherits 
the ‘leetness of its ancestors. By development it becomes 
The strength of the bulldog’s jaws 
is the result of the laws of heredity. And in the same way 
these women acrobats have been produced. This is the 
the wonderful skill and muscle and nervous 
initiative foree of the Piechiani family. 

And a very unusual physique is the result. These 
acrobatic women are formed like men. They 
have lost their feminine grace. Their shoulders are broad 
and their hips are narrow. And this fact is emphasized 
by a little deception which the Picchiani family practice 
on the public. 


a running machine. 
secret of 


almost 


One of the seven “sisters” is a brother. 
Among those who smile and bow and perform before the 
audience garbed in décolleté gowns is a lean and awkward 
boy. He is eighteen years old, but it would be impossible 
for a person in the audience to distinguish him from the 
girls and women. There is very little difference in their 
forms. 

These acrobats, like their ancestors, from whom they 
inherit their strength and skill and agilitv, began their 
training in babyhood. At two years old their develop- 
ment The little babies were given small 
wooden dumb-bells to lift above their heads. At six thev 
were put in the “harness” to learn tumbling. 


ness” 


commenced. 


The “ har- 
consists of a strap around the waist of the child. 
From this is a rope to the ceiling of the room. The rope 
runs through a pulley and the other end of it is in the hand 
of the trainer, who stands near the beginner. 
thing to learn is the back set. 

This is done by jumping into the air, throwing the 
head backward and turning once over, landing on the 
feet. The beginner finds a tendency to alight on his 


The first 


] 


benehit will be 


soms.”’ 
alone 
miles 
out 
known 
letters, 
pay 
essentially as though he had not received the letters. 


any 


safe in such a region with their captives 


W onderful 


of Miss Stone 


the resort to arms should be made. But the leaders of thi 
Macedonian committee are men of no principle and their 
followers become like them Vians for various inroads 
into Macedomia are being mad An American resident 
n Samokov writes as follows 

When Servia fell upon Bulgaria, I went to see five student volur 
teers take their summer night departure about 11 P. M l respected 
them and my heart was with them As vet | have seen no one er 
gaged in this Macedonian moveme whom | have respected, and 
whatever shall be done it will be done chiefly under the guidance of 
those who hate God, at least so far as those in Bulgaria are in this 
movement All Macedonia wants freedom and will do what will 
seem to lead to freedom, yet | fear that all the efforts will result ir 
nuch needless bloodshed, and I also fear that, in the end, no real 


gained 


lhere 


Is appre hensior imong the American mission 
aries in Bulgaria lest Miss Stone may not be the only 
captive by brigands Fears are expressed that othe 
plotters may plan again to show that little Bulgaria 


could outwit great America and make her puy other ran- 


One travel 


to twenty 


missionary hus been accustomed to 
on horseback, not infrequentiy from five 
over old roads and mountair 


any 


paths and often with- 


ath and through tangied bushes, striking far 
} 


landmarks miles away Pwice, by anonymous 


been threatened with death if he did not 
He has disregarded the threats, 


he has 
money and acted 


On 


the range of mountains among which the Turkish troops 
chased the brigands who had Miss Stone, there is scarcely 


habitation Hence the brigands are comparatively 
of the 


and the offi- 


some 


missionaries have notified their 


associates, 


cia! boards in this country, that if they are captured they 
do not wish any ransom: to be paid. 


They deem it wise 
that no premium should be put on capturing missionaries. 


On the 4th of March, thirty persons were brought to 


Monastir, Macedonia, 100 miles northwest of Saloniea, 
and put in prison. Their friends are not allowed to see 
them Arrests of suspect d persons are m ide continu- 


ally. The prisons are full. The state of the countiy is 
very bad and there is great suffering, and many of the 
sufferers innocent. Ail the teachers at Rucine, four 
hours’ distant from Monastir, have been brought to jail 


in Monastir 


are 


rhere is great need that the European 
Powers should take up the matter of reforms in Macedo- 
nia. An autonomy would solve many problems. Mace- 
with Bulgarian “ committee” 
It was a political mistake to make captives of Miss 
and Mrs. Tsilka. Much sympathy for the Bul- 
garians has been lost thereby. Ali Bulgarians do not ap- 
prove of that step, however much they may desire liberty 
in Macedonia. 


Athletes 


head instead of his feet, and this is where the “harness” 
saves him, for the trainer, by pulling on his end of the 
rope keeps the pupil from the floor. After this is learned, 
the acrobats continue their training, constantly under- 
taking and conquering more difficult feats. Thus, by 
the time they are ten or twelve years old they are capable 
of taking their places in the troupe. 

In the Picchiani family there is a girl of twelve who 
is ready to assume her place in the “act” as soon as the 
boy who masquerades as a woman becomes too old to 
longer practice the deception. Thus the acrobat business 
of these Italians moves forward from father and mother 
to son and daughter, a constant development—a develop- 
ment so marvelous that a girl of seventeen has the strength 
of a man, and the grown women have muscles like Sandow. 

The oldest of this Picchiani family is Inez, thirty-four 
years of age. Polissena, the strongest sister, is twenty- 
eight. The brother, Louis, is twenty-five. Egyptia is 
nineteen; Jack, who appears in dainty feminine garb, is 
eighteen; Luisa is seventeen; and Ansonietta, the young- 
est, 1s sixteen. 


donia is honeycombed 


work. 


Stone 


Prizes for Amateur Photographs. 


Lesttr’s Werk ty was the first publication in the United States 
to offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. We 
offer a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on 
the originality of the subject and the perfection of the photo- 
graph. Preference will be given to unique and original work and 
for that which bears a special relation to news events. We invite 
all amateurs to enter this contest Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent for this pur- 
pose with a request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless 
otherwise directed, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph 
we may use. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be utilized as soon as 
possible. Contestants should be patient. No writing except the 
name and address of the sender should appear on the back of the 
photograph except when letter postage is paid, and in every in- 
stance care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage 
Photographs must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat-surface paper is 
not suitable for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographie contest. Preference is 
always given to pictures of recent current events of im pertance, for the 
news feature is one of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners 
The contest is open to all readers of Lestie’s Weekty, whether 
subscribers or not 

SpectaLt Prizes.—We offer special prizes of ten dollars to each 
prize-winner, until further notice, for the most unique, original, and 
attractive picture in the following classes: Decoration Day and 
Fourth of July. Contestants should mention the class in which 
they desire to compete 

N. B.—Communications should be specifically addressed to ‘‘ Leslie’s 
Weekl /, 110 Fijth Avenue. New York.” hen the address is not fully 
given, communications sometimes go to ‘‘ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other 
publications having no connection with ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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TROUPE OF 


WONDERFUL MUSCLES OF SHOUL- 

DERS, ARMS, AND BACK 
OF WOMAN OF 
TWENTY- 
EIGHT. 












































THE “‘ PYRAMID ”"—-ONE WOMAN HOLDS 350 POUNI 


WOMEN OF MAR 
ITALIAN ACROBATS WHO HAVE 












REMARKABLE MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT OF A GIRL OF 
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THE “ BRIDGE” AND “ HAND-STAND” BY GIRLS 
SIXTEEN AND SEVENTEEN YEARS OLD. 
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VELOUS STRENGTH AND 
ATTRACTED WIDE ATTENTION.- 


A WOMAN WITH BICErsS LIKE SANDOW., 
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AGILITY. 


our 


Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunr Nee opposite page 

























































"TAcBA- SA-BA-TARA! 
lr} hleat r 


Iie latant peremip 
tory notes of the ul 
“alarm elock blared out 
on the bugié at tl lips of 
a voung soldier sounding 
the first call to revedl 
roused the infantry camp 
to instant if reluctant a 
tion. 

“Confound ‘em all! 
growled Private Haskins, 
as he slothfully crawled out 
of the little tent that sol 
diers call a‘ pup-house 

“Who?” sleepily in 


quired Kochman, his tent 
mate, who was already 
seated on the grass, dressing by 
the first light of dawn 

“All the idiots who 
up at daylight,’ came the angry 


as Haskins, having ad- 


wake us 


answer, 
justed his trousers, began at the 





side-lacings of his leggings. 

“A soldier ain’t much good 
if he can’t sleep all night and all day too,”’ 
rejoined Koehman, standing up and pulling on his khaki 
blouse over his thick blue shirt. “ What did you come into 
the army for if you’re a sleeper ?” 

‘1 didn’t know that the officers treated us like dogs 
unlicensed dogs at that,” Private Haskins as 
finished lacing the second legging. Kochman snorted 
rather tolerantly, to be sure—and glanced around to 
see all the inhabitants of the dog tents but four. The 
four tents belonged to the eight men who had gone out 
on the last tour of sentry duty in the night. They were 
still out, guarding the camp against the sudden surprise 
that meant death. Captain Miller and Lieutenant Gil- 
bert, the two officers with the company, were out of their 
tent, looking over the camp with the keen glances of 
officers who know their full duty and mean to do it. 


sarcastically 


growled 


he 


With a speed in dressing that would seem marvelous 
to civilians, the entirety of F Company was in its khaki 
field clothes, cheerfully ready for the work, fatigue, and 
fortunes of the day. The little camp lay in a tiny clear- 
ing in a forest of Samar. All about the Philippine jungle 
stretched thickly away. One solitary company of in- 
fantry, twenty miles from the coagt and ‘fifteen from 
the nearest tof, was on the trail of unknown nuri- 
bers of the active little brown men who employed death 
as their argument against Uncle Sam’s sway in the far- 
eastern archipelago. There had been a chase,’a skirmish, 
the day before. To-day there was every likelihood of a 
murderous pitched combat, the advantage to be with the 
side that saw the other first. Granted, of course, the 
American soldier is the better fighter, but there have not 
been wanting instances in which Filipinos have lured him 
into ambush and treated him with shameless deadliness. 

“See here,’ rookie,’ admonished Kochman, his ordi- 
narily good-natured Teutonic face betfaying,.seme dis- 
trust of the other’s industry, “do you know that we’ve 
got about fifteen minutes for breakfast? You get your 
share of the wood, or you'll cook no coffee over my fire.” 

With a scowl Private Haskins followed his “bunkie” 
into the jungle. Within two minutes they had a brisk 
fire going, while both men, squatting on the ground, used 
the butts of their bayonets to grind the coffee beans 
furnished by the commissary department. To the 
grounds in their tin cups was added water enough, and 
the cups set over the fire for boiling. Strips of bacon were 
spread in ration cans, and these, too, were placed over 
the embers. In a very short time odors rose as aromatic 
as those that come from the kitchen of any first-class 
hotel. Hardtack was added — that’s all there is to a 
soldier’s breakfast in the field! Close to the two men 
already introduced squatted other groups of the lean, 
seasoned men of F Company. 

a. 

Private Haskins swallowed his drink and food in 
silence at first. He was a recruit—a “rookie ’’—who had 
reached F Company only two days before. The first day 
had been bad enough—a day of marching through a sun- 
blistered country. Yesterday there had been a fight— 
merely a guerrilla affairin which two men of the company 
had been slightly hit. But Haskins, a luxury-lover and 
malcontent combined, already despised this career of 
absolutely hard work under the colors. As he ate, he 
wondered what would be the real risk in deserting. 

“I’m thinkin’,” said Sergeant Mullins, a little lean, 
grizzled man, of age impossible to guess, who had followed 





the fortunes of the army for twenty years on thewéSterr 


plains, “that we’ll see but little more trouble the next few 
days.” 

“T should hope not,” came disconsolately from Private 
Haskins. 

“Now, rookie, who asked ye to say anything?” tartly 
inquired Mullins. “New men in the army should be seen 
—not heard.” 

“After the battle yesterday 
kins. 

“Battle be—whanged!” roared Mullins. “ You’re a 
cold-foot—a man that’s afraid to smell powder, I’m 
thinkin’.”’ 

Crack! 


began Private Has- 


A half-mile away a rifle spoke. The Filipino 








Officer 


€ 
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By H. lhoing Hancock 


bullet. aimed too high, described au arc, striking Haskins’s 
plate betw s knees and burrowing in the ground 
Though his sullen scowl did not vanish, Haskins picked 
ip the plate, still smeared with the grease of his scattered 
hace poised t dish for an instant, then launched it 
ful tl we of Sergeant Mullins 

Slowly the.sergeant wiped his face on the inner side 
of his haversachk Next, good-naturedly he tossed back 
t plate, remarking 

I mace i mistake, me boy You’re no cold-foot 
sullets don’t rattle ye If it’s any satisfaction to ye, ve 
have the apology of Jim Mullins 
- 


Haskins, making ho audible response, glowered at the 
though he he knew 
mitted a serious breach of discipline. He concluded that 


ground Recruit was, he had: com- 


Mullins was a coward. 

I'wo shots, unmistakably from “ Krag” rifles, snapped 
out in the distance. Not one of the F men paid any heed; 
they were accustomed to these little affairs between 


sentries early in the As they finished eating 
each man washed his cup and ration can with a little 
water poured from his canteen 


* Look W hose 


voice behind the men. 


morning 


here ! rifle is this?” spoke a sharp 
Captain Miller, looking as spruce 
as though he had just stepped out of the tailor’s, though 
he was twelve davs awav from civilization, stood frown- 
ingly pointing at a gun that lay on the ground before one 
of the pup-houses, 

“It’s mine,” admitted Haskins, in no very amiable 
tone. 
“=,” 
rebuke, 


“Say 


firm 


when you answer me,” came the captain’s 


“It’s mine, sir,” Haskins almost growled. 

“What is it doing in that shape, my man?” demanded 
the captain. “Do you understand that a soldier’s first 
duty is to keep his rifle in condition for its work?” 

“Yes,”’ Haskins grudgingly admitted. 

“Sir?” 

“Sir!” 

‘Yet the muzzle is sticking in the ground, and choked 
with damp soil,’’ continued Captain Miller, picking the 
piece up and slowly examining it. “The barrel is as foul 
as a city sewer. I’ve never seen a worse gun,” 

Haskins remained sitting the ground, scowling 
ahead of him. The g@ther men had risen to their feet, 
standing respectfully at attention. 


on 


a 

“My man,” esumed the captain, severely, “ you not 
only keep your piece in the worst possible condition, but 
your uniform, thoygh you’ ve been with us but two days, 
shows gross slouchine&s. -Moreover, though you've spent 
three months at recruit camp, you don’t seem to know 
enough to rise in the presence of an officer. Get up!” 

Grudgingly, Haskins rose. 

“T’m sorry for you, my man,” 
turning away. “I fear you'll prove a disgrace to the 
American army. Sergeant Mullins, you’re an old soldier. 
See what you can do with him.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the sergeant, and saluted. Then, 
as. the captain walked away, the sergeant wheeled about, 
put his arm through the recruit’s and led him a few paces 
away. 

“Ye’ve got a few things to learn, me boy,” quoth the 
older man. “One of them, in the army, is that your 
own opinion don’t count. The next is « 

“Look here,” cried Haskins, angrily, breaking away 
from the friendly grip of his counselor, “I don’t want 
any nonsense. If the United States want men to fight 
their battles they’ve got to treat them like men!” 

“And don’t they?” demanded Mullins, his eyes kin- 
dling. 

“ Perhaps the country intends to, but the officers—— 

“Well, what—-?” demanded Sergeant Mullins, halting 
under the shade of the nearest maze of jungle. His eyes 
should have warned the recruit. 

“Captain Miller—” began the new man, passionately. 

“Ts a gentleman,” finished Mullins, gravely. “He 
went to West Point, but that was to learn how to be an 
officer—not a gentleman. I don’t know his father or 
mother, but Captain Miller was born a-gentleman.” 

“He ‘cussed me out’ before the company.” 

. 

“And ye deserved it. It’s no disgrace to be a green 
rookie, but ’tis a cryin’ shame to be a kicker—an army 
lawyer!” 

Haskins’s fists clinched, his face taking on a deeper 
purple hue. 

“ Miller is not a gentleman,” he cried, savagely. 
a cur! He’s——” 

Whump! Sergeant Mullins’s fist shot out straight, 
catching the..recruit under the chin. Haskins went to 
the ground like a felled tree. But he was a powerful 
young fellow. He leaped to his feet with murder in his 
eyes. Sergeant Mullins was so slight a fellow that he 
seemed like a snowflake in the way of a lightning-bolt. 
Yet he caught the recruit with a left swing that he had 
learned at Fort Snelling. Haskins now realized the need 
of caution. Trained fairly well in the ways of personal 
encounter, he rose as if groggy, then suddenly plunged 
his head at the sergeant’s abdomen. Mullins lightly 
raised his foot—a trick acquired from the Mexicans on 
the Texas frontier—caught the man in the jugular, and 
keeled him over decidedly dazed. 

“What’s the meaning of this row? Sergeant, this is 
no way to break in recruits,” sounded an angry voice. 


said Captain Miller, 


” 


“ He’s 






an 


Mullins turned in 


time to percelve 


just 
his captain 
striding up, while fifty in- 
terested men hovered in the 


background. 


‘Nothing but a bit of 
sport, sir,”’ replied the ser- 
geant saluting, while Has- 


kins painfully regained his feet. 
“We had a friendly dispute, sir, 
about the relative values of dif- 
ferent methods of sparring, and 
stepped over here to find out 
which had the best notions.” 
“H’m!” quoth the captain, 
gravely. “Don’t carry it 
far.”” With which 
he turned 
his own 
that 
ol 


too 
admonition 
and strode back 
tent. By the time 
he was under canvas some 
the onlooking 
a faint cheer. 

Haskins made a move as if 
he would chance another blow. 

“Hold up,”’ commanded Mul- 
lins. “Go back to your bunkie 
and try to be a real man. I’ve patience with a green 
man if he’s got any real stuff in him.” 

Saying which he turned contemptuously on his heel, 
leaving the private to follow him back to camp. 


to 


men raised 





a 

In the meantime ten men and a non-commissioned offi- 
cer had started to the front. As the two late belligerents 
made their way toward the tents a dozen shots quickly 
rang out. These shots were fired by “ Krags,” the Amer 
ican guns, as every old soldier knew. Fifteen seconds 
later there came a rattling volley from Mausers. The little 
reconnoitering party from F Company had _ struck the 
enemy in force. In an instant Captain Miller was out- 
side his own canvas. 

“Strike your tents, men!” he shouted. 
forward at once.” 

Three minutes later the “assembly” blew out. All 
the while there had been intermittent American firing a 
little way off, with steady replies of Mauser fire. Many 
of the Filipino bullets, aimed too high, had struck the 
ground on which the soldiers labored. At “assembly” 
the men fell in, heavily burdened with tent-rolls, blankets, 
food-laden haversacks, canteens, and ammunition. Off 
they went at a swinging gait, in column of twos. They 
were going into a matter the issue of which was life or 
death, but they didn’t look it. The American infantry- 
man marches into action with the easy indifference of a 
gang of laborers strolling to their work. As they struck 
the jungle path single file became necessary. Each man 
had to keep one hand in front of him to fend off swinging 
twigs left in motion by the passage of his predecessor. 
And so they plodded on, coming soon within the 
fire that the excited Filipinos were keeping up. A man 
was struck in the leg, sinking to the ground with a word 
or a moan, while the acting hospital steward, in the ab- 
sence of a surgeon, hurried back to him. Kochman re- 
ceived a bullet through the brain; he never stirred after 
his limp form struck the ground. Haskins frowned, 
twitched at the mouth, but quickly closed up the gap in 
the line left by his dead “bunkie.”’ Sergeant Mullins, 
a little way behind in the line, noted the conduct of the 
rookie, and nodded in semi-approval. Through the hol- 
low trunks the Mauser bullets came crashing, making the 
worst, most nerve-racking sound then audible. 


“We must go 


zone of 


. 

There came an instant’s halt. As quickly as it could 
be done in the jungle the men were deployed out into a 
thin skirmish line, the soldiers nine feet apart. In this or- 
der, though minus two more men hit, they came upon the 
little reconnoitering party. It took Captain Miller but 
a few moments to locate the position of the enemy, in- 
trenched at the military crest of a hill that lay just beyond 
the clearing ahead of them. There was no use in lying 
there, firing at seven hundred yards’ range. 

“Steady, men!” Then: “Sound the charge, bugler!” 

With a yell as gleeful as that of schoolboys turned loose 
for the rest of the week the men of F Company leaped 
into the clearing, received a volley that staggered them 
for an instant, and then on up the hill they rushed, like 
the rising of a summer storm. As they ran, some fixed 
their bayonets; others slipped cartridges into their rifles; 
still others gripped their pieces by the muzzles, ready 
to bring down the butts upon the heads of the little brown 
men when the two forces met hand to hand. The khaki- 
colored line, thin as it was, did not falter once, even if 
three hundred brown men were firing at them from behind 
the shelter of a deep trench. While the Americans were 
still seventy-five yards away the little enemy broke and 
fled. Miller’s men of F Company gained the trench and 
jumped into it, though they had left behind three men 
killed and eight wounded. As the men leaped into the 
trench they paused a moment to regain their breath, then 
began to fire at the Filipinos, vanishing over another 
earth-wall at the top of the hill, two hundred yards away. 
It was now a fight between two intrenched forces—but 
a trap. The wall on the side toward the enemy was a 
“blind” embankment—a mere thing constructed of 
bamboo splints and loose rubbish that did not stop a 
single Mauser bullet. A deafening volley from above, 
and four more men were wounded. 
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four men. Not more than two seconds 





of the rascals above,” grumbled Captain 





Miller to his subordinate. 

“Fully that, sir,’ coincided Lieutenant 
Gilbert, shouting in order to make himself 
heard over the din of the rifles. 

“We ean’t stay here in the open. We’ll 


have to get back to the jungle. There we 
may be able to trap the rascals.” 
Gilbert nodded. Quick orders were 


given to the wounded to make their escape 
to the rear. Ninety seconds later, with 
two more wounded added to the list, F 
Company made its wise retreat down the 
hill. 


the enemy. 


As they rose a wild cheer came from 
The hill above was dotted 
with exultant Malays swarming after them. 
Miller had gone forty yards when he hearda 
despairing yellabove. Without an instant’s 
hesitation he turned and sped back—alone— 
to the trench. He gained it, with four bul- 
let holes in his uriform and a bloody scratch 
on his left arm. The enemy were now 
close at hand, firing wild!y as they ad- 
vanced. Most of their practice was directed 
at the solitary figure of the captain, stand- 
ing well defined against a sky-line. It was 
miraculous that Miller did not fall with 
fifty bullets in him, but he paused long 
enough to giance down the ditch. There 
lay Haskins, through the left leg, 
unable to rise. A few bounds carried the 
captain to the rookie’s side. 


shot 


a 

“Put your arms around my neck, my 
man,’ ordered the commander as_ he 
stuoped and picked up the recruit with a 
skill and tenderness acquired from practice. 
Burden and bearer left the ditch, Miller’s 
agile legs doing their best in the mad race 
between himself and the foremost Filipi- 
nos. Haskins, groaning slightly with the 
pain, lav passive, but he was conscious that 
the captain carrving him so as to 
shield him with his own body from the 
flight of bullets that overtook them. 
Mullins and a half-dozen other soldiers, 
realizing what was taking place, turned, 
threw themselves face downward and fired 
as fast as they could to check the Filipino 
horde. In five minutes more F’ Company 


Was 








later a gust of bullets swept down the 
street, knocking over several of the men 
ere they had time to rise to their feet 
Miller was first up. His commands rang 
out sharp and clear. The enemy were post- 
ed on the slopes on three sides, the ranges 
running from two to three hundred yards. 
Fully twenty men had no chance to get 
upon their feet before they were struck. 
Selecting like a flash the point at which 
the insurgents seemed to be most strongly 
posted, Miller tried to lead his soldiers for- 
ward. The effort was useless. Men dropped 
so fast that if the command 
was being wiped out by lightning bolts. 
In a choking voice Miller ordered his men 
to lie down and fire as fast and straight as 
they knew But it was hopeless. 
“Gilbert,” sounded the captain’s voice, 
“this means extinction. 
fight. The ravine at our rear seems to be 
clear. I think we had better get as many 
of our men 
Some of them may escape.’ 


it seemed as 


how. 


It’s of no use to 


as possible down that way. 
s 

“ You're right, sir, it!” came huskily 
from the lieutenant. “The enemy a“ 

That was as far as the lieutenant got. 
A Mauser bullet entered his brain. Miller 
felt a sob choking at his throat. Then, 
rising to his feet, determined to save a por- 
tion of his command, if possible, he gave 
the order to rush for the ravine. The dead 
of F Company littered the street. There 
were not enough unhit men to make any 
attempt to carry off the wounded. And 
the air, just above the street, was fanned 
into vibrating action by the passage of 
thousands of bullets. It was necessary for 
the bugler to sound the “retreat,” that 
the small rempant of the company might 
hear the order. Miller’s smoking revolver 
was flourished toward the ravine. Down 
the street fled the fugitives, dashed into the 
ravine and still kept running. 

Haskins was among the last to reach 
comparative safety. Wonderingly he 
glaneed back, saw Captain Miller, the last 
of the command to leave, within fifty yards 
of the scene cf the first slaughter, and with 














was safe in the jungle, annoyed only by a 











scores of the little brown insurgents in pur- 





scattering fire from the little brown men, 
who did not dare follow nto that maze. 
The Filipinos knew the danger from Amer- 
ican ambush. 

Haskius and some of the other wounded 
were sent down to the town of Basingan, on the coast, 
where they were treated at a military station that lay 
safe under the protecting guns of a little “tin-clad” gun- 
boat. Sergeant Mullins, who had been hit in the shoul- 
der while covering the retreat of the captain and his 
rookie, was ordered, much to his disgust, to the sume 
station. Haskins lay in bed. Mullins, lving off in a big 
bamboo chair in the same room of the large nipa house 
that served as hospital, addressed the recruit: 

“Now, me boy, what do ye think cf your officers?” 

“The same as ever,” grumbled Haskins, weakly. “We 
men are dogs—or, at best, machines.” 

“Ts it so?” roared Mullins, wrathfully. 
and yet the captain saved your life,” 

“ Probably he thought he might need me another time.” 

“T’m sorry for him if he does,” retorted Mullins, 
promptly. “See here, me lad, ye’ve no more manhood 
in ye than a goat has—beggin’ the goat’s pardon. I’ve 
a shoulder that’s a trifle bad, but if ye had two good legs 
to stand on I’d teach ye a decent American spirit towards 
your officers—them that’s gentlemen, I mean. Captain 
Miller has a wife and three children. He staked their 
happiness on saving a dog like you. That’s all I’ve got 
to say to you now!” 

For two weeks Haskins lay in bed, nursing his griev- 
ance against officers. Even the surgeon irritated him. 
Mullins left hospital before the recruit was up. The ser- 
geant’s lust words conveyed the expression of a belief that 
the recruit would ever be worthless as a soldier. He 
advised the private to leave the army forever as soon as 
his three years were up. 


“Ye say that, 


a 


“ Be sure that I will,” retorted Haskins. 

“And meantime, keep your mouth closed,’ snapped 
the sergeant, just before leaving the room. “There’s 
some of us that’s been long enough in the service to know 
that our officers are men. If you keep vour mouth closed 
you may save your teeth.” 

Left behind, Haskins resolutely and sullenly went over 
everv rebuking word that had ever been said to hira by 
an officer. These gentlemen with the shoulder-straps 
were prigs, snobs, and bullies. Once he was out of the 
service he would enjoy meeting as many of them as possi- 
ble and offering his opinion of them. Haskins had once 
been a school-teacher in a New England village, but had 
thrown up that employment because the members of the 
school committee thought they knew more than he did 
of the requirements of his position. He had hoped to 
find men in the army, but was satisfied now that the 
officers were overbearing brutes, while the men who sub- 
mitted to their discipline were fawning curs. 

It was five weeks later when Private Haskins, traveling 
with an escort train, rejoined his company, now stationed 
twenty miles further inland. As a matter of course he 
reported to Captain Miller, quartered in a comfortable 


“* PUT ME DOWN, MY MAN, AND SAVE YOURSELF, CAME THE FAINT ORDER. 


CHANCE FOR BOTH OF US.’”—Drawn by A. De Ford Pitney. 


nipa house in the town of Paltog. Miller, seated at a 
table and scanning the company’s clothing report, looked 
up as he heard the man enter. 

“Oh, it’s you, Haskins?” asked the captain, pleasantly, 
as the private sullenly saluted. “I’m glad to see you 
back. Hope you didn’t leave the hospital too soon?” 

And he held out his hand to the private. That would 
have been a very unusual procedure in a home barracks, 
but the captain, who loved his company, was willing to 
defy the regulations laid down for the social non-inter- 
course between. officers and men. Haskins took the out- 
stretched hand, clasped it lightly, clanamily, then stepped 
back again and saluted. 

“Shall I return to duty, sir?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Yes; go to your sergeant,’ returned the captain. 
Surprise showed in his clear gray eyes as the recruit 
walked out. Haskins had apparently forgotten to ex- 
press thanks for the gallant rescue that had saved his 
life. 


s 


Nor did Haskins improve in any respect during the 
next few days. He still hated all officers and regarded 
himself as a man who had written himself down a dog 
by entering the army for three years. Haskins kept as 
clear as possible of Sergeant Mullins, but tried to find one 
or two other malcontent spirits among his fellow-privates. 
Within three days he had succeeded in making himself 
the man without a friend in F Company. He wondered 
why. Only Miller and Gilbert, while keeping strictly 
within the prescribed limits of their dignity as officers, 
tried once in a while to break down the sullen reserve qnd 
undercurrent disrespect of the dissatisfied man. They 
failed repeatediv, and now and then found necessity for 
more or less stern rebuke-—but they did not cease trying 
to make good material out of this unpremising rookie. 

Then there came a morning—a terrible morning that 
must ever be regarded with distress by Americans. There 
had been peace for weeks—no signs of an armed enemy 
about. It was all due to that fatal error of overconfi- 
dence in “our” side and underestimation of the enemy’s 
abilities and enterprise that is common alike to Americans 
and to English soldiers. Whether the fault belonged to 
the officers or the men of F Company—or was to be equally 
divided between officers and men—no one perhaps will 
ever know. Certain it is that, in the seeming security of 
life at Paltog, outpost duty had been a good deal relaxed. 
The native presidente of the town, installed in a lucrative 
office by Captain Miller, had during the night before led 
a force of more than one thousand Filipino insurgents to 
the town and had posted them as near as possible to the 
street occupied by the officers and men of F Company. 

While the. men of F Company were eating their bacon 
and sipping their pints of black coffee around little fires 
in the main street of the town a signal shot was heard. 
The bullet tore up the dirt, throwing it over three or 
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suit. Even as Haskins Jooked, he saw his 
captain fall. There was a brief choke m the 
private’s throat. Then, imsudden despera- 
tion he ran back, yelling like a Comanche 
and emptying the magazine of his rifle as 
he ran. Sergeant Mullins, a little nearer the ravine, 
turned and saw what was taking place. Though wounded 
in the hip, he gave a hoarse cheer and started to wriggle 
back, slipping cartridges into his piece. From the houses 
of the natives brown women rushed out, hauling fire- 
wood after them and laying it in piles in the street. 
They and the insurgent soldiers dragged the bodies of the 
slain and wounded and laid them on the pyres. A dozen 
matches were struck and the wood began to blaze. 

Sick at heart, with rifle empty, Haskins darted into this 
street of Hades. Dropping his rifle, he stopped but a 
second to pick up the body of his captain. Never pausing 
to see whether that officer still breathed, the recruit turned 
and fled. He was but thirty feet from the nearest Fili- 
pinos when he started, but his long, sinewy legs rapidly 
made the distance better. Realizing that their prey was 
escaping them, the Malays stopped and began to fire. A 
single rifle—Mullins’s— almost in Haskins’s face, gave 
the reply, at the rate of a shot every two seconds. Two 
of the Filipinos dropped. 

“Put me down, my man, and save yourself,’’ came 
the faint order from Captain Miller. “There’s no chance 
for both of us.” 

“Then we’re both doomed, sir,’’ panted Haskins, a new 
light shining in his eyes. 

Reloading his rifle, good old Mullins struggled to his 
feet, and slowly, painfully, retreated with them, reaching 
the ravine last. 

o 


Here they found the stfryivors, eléven, others, some of 
them more or less seriously hit, but all halted by Corporal 
Butler, the only non-commissioned officer not struck. 
The men set up a wild cheer as they caught sight of Has- 
kins, his burden, and the bleeding sergeant trailing in the 
rear. 

“Don’t crow, men,” remonstrated Captain Miller, as 
Haskins laid him tenderly on the ground. “How many 
men are without a scratch? Five? Then Basingan is 
our destination. Forward, as quickly as we can go. Be- 
hind us are a thousand of the brown devils. We can’t 
talk of revenge with much less than a battalion. For- 
ward, as soon as you get your wind.” 

So the procession started, with three men in advance 
and four as rear-guard, the rest, Haskins among the 
number, keeping with their captain, who lay on a crude 
bamboo stretcher. They traveled as only men can who 
have been whipped and know that it is hopeless to try 
to retrieve the defeat. There were two or three alarms 
along the way, and not much time devoted to camping 
for rest. In the afternoon of tue following day they 
reached Basingan. Within two hours’ the advance 
guard of a punitive expedition was on its way to Paltog, 
and two hours after that other troops, hastily sent for, 
were disembarking on the beach. But every dead and 

Coatinued on page 354. 
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CArt lr. GOLDING is a robust and rud Englisl 
skipp r who ki! 5 as we is anv Ol ow to carry 
wild animals o ] gy sea Vage He has just delivered 
successfully to the N York Z wical Ga t 
Bronx a large cargo of strange beasts fro 1 the far East 
Only a very few of the animals witl vhich he started or 
his trip of six weeks did not live to see the end of the voy 
age But Captain Golding has learned how to care for his 
wild animal companions through exper 
“ Somebody said that a man has to destroy a bushel of 
eves before he becomes a g vod =oculist,’ said ( iptain 
Golding: “ that’s the way it is in the animal business. The 


first time I carried a cargo I lost a lot of them It’s no 


wond cs because you cant imagine a more compl te 
change for the animals thar to take them from their native 
wild haunts, where they have had air and freedom, and 
then lock them upina little eage and chuck them o1 ship 


board. to be carried through changing climates, fed on dif 
ferent food, and subject d to an entirely different mode of 
living. It is always asurprise to me that so many of them 
pull through You’ve got to take better care of a big, 
thick-hided rhinoceros, for instance, than you would of 
a little sick child 

“ The first time I ever carried a python on a ship voy- 
age I had a peculiar experience with him. I'll tell you 
that all this talk about the big snakes being able to fas- 
cinate and control birds, by fixing their eyes on the little 
fluttering creatures, is bosh I had always read about it 
in my childhood story-books and had seen pictures of an 
innocent bird waiting for its doom i the presence of the 
glittering, fascinating gaze of a huge snake I remember 
that I always felt very sorry for the poor little bird. 

“When I started from the Orient with my cargo of 
wild animals, I brought along a lot of little Japanese roost 
ers to feed my python, and to be cooked for some of my 
other animals. I had supposed that the python was a 
most dangerous snake. I used to be afraid to go any 
where near him. But the python isn’t poisonous. He 
can’t hurt you unless he can get his coils around you, and 
he can’t do that very well in a narrow cage. So | don't 
mind going in a cage with one now. 

“ After I had been out about a day I thought my python 
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t be getting hungry He lay quietly in his cage whet 

I thre i little Japanese rooster in to him I went away 
ther because I didu’t care to see the poor little chicken 
fascinated by the deadly snake and the swallowed hole 
Wh I returned to the cage, after about half an hour, 
what do you Suppose Il saw? The little Japane se rooster 
was standing on the python’s head, trving to pick the 
ike s eyes out | vot the littl rascal out of the cage as 


soon as I could I thought he might. kill the big snake 

When I saw that the pythor couldn’t kill a chicken, 
I tried rabbits. I put two of them in the snake’s cage. At 
first the little bunnies were almost scared to death. They 
scurried into one corner of the cage and huddled there 
The python did not seem to take any interest in them 

After a while I sent my Chinese sailor, who always 
looks after my animals for me, to see whether the python 
had made a meal John Cait back to me grinning 

‘Snake no eatey labbit,’ he said 

“And, sure enough, when I peered into the python’s 

cage, there were the little rabbits, having a game of hide- 
and-seek, hopping about all over the great, greasy coils of 
After that we didn’t bother the python with 
offers of food, and I learned later that freque ntly pythons 
During all that time 


the snake. 


go without eating for six months 
they lie sluggish and inactive. 
“Then at the start,’’ continued ¢ ‘aptain ¢ iolding, “ I had 
trouble with my hairy-eared rhinoceros, who is a very 
rare specimen; so I was very particular about him. He 
wouldn’t eat In his native state he lives on branches 
and leaves and the tender shoots of trees The best I 
could get for him was Australian hay and sweet potatoes 
\ustralian hay is simply oats, straw with the oats left on. 
It is very nourishing. But 1 think it must have been too 
dry for Rhino. Then I thought of a scheme to tempt his 
appetite. I had heard that in the Philippine Islands our 
American soldiers had had trouble in getting their horses 
to eat this hay, and that they had sprinkled molasses on 
it and found that the horses then took to it very well l 
tried this with the rhinoceros and he at once relished the 
hay. ‘Then, after he had gotten used to eating it, | stopped 
sprinkling it with molasses; he didn’t seem to know the 
difference. After that he ate a quarter of a bale of hay a 
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day and fifty pounds of sweet potatoes. That with the salt 
com pose d his die I 

Il have tried for many years,” said the captain, “to 
get a gibbon through to America, but I have never been 
able to keep one alive until the end of the voyage. Mon 
keys are the most sensitive and delicate of the wild ani- 
mals In the first place, they become homesick That 
takes away their appetite Phen they are very suscep- 
tible to colds, and the first thing you know the monkey 
Although monkeys will eat almost any- 
thing, the food which they receive in captivity often dis- 
In fact, the 
monkeys seem to have all the afflictions of human beings. 
The two gibbons and an _  orang-outang with which I] 
started on my last trip died after we had been out about 
getting more valuable all 
They are becoming more scarce and the de- 


has pneumonia 


agrees with them, and they have dysentery. 


three weeks. ‘The orangs are 
the time. 
mand is increasing, because new zoological gardens are be- 
ing opened. My animals were always fed once every day, 
and I always visited them to see that they were getting 
along. One meal a day is enough for them in cap- 
tivity.” 

\ difficult thing to adjust for animals on an ocean voy- 
age is the matter of temperature. The rhinoceros who 
came over on the “ Afridi” had a special room built for 
him and heated with a stove. During a part of the voy- 
age the animals which were accustomed to cold weather, 
like the Japanese bear, the fox, and red-faced cold-weather 
monkeys, who live in the snow in Japan, rode on deck, 
their cages being placed in the open air. Most of the beasts 
lived on vegetables, and rice Was their staple. Those 
which eat meat, like the Japanese foxes, martens, badgers, 
etc., were given small fowl, sometimes raw and sometimes 
cooked. Although the wild animal in captivity has the 
sad fate of a man in jail, the beasts have one great advan- 
tage over the human race on an ocean voyage. 
mals are never seasick. 

Atter they arrived in New York, Capiain Golding’s 
cargo of animals was transported to the park at the Bronx, 
where they will settle down to a dull routine mode of life, 
submitting, not always patiently, to their close confine- 
ment and to the stares of thousands of human faces. 


The ani- 





The Fire-fighters of New York. 


Naw ALLY THE student of New York statistics finds 
in his searchings what he expects; frequently he 
makes discoveries that surprise himself. The fact is 
everywhere known that New York City has the largest 
fire department in the country. It is generally spoken 
of as a paid department exclusively. The intelligent 
reader, even if he be a resident of the metropolis, will be 
surprised to learn that the last printed report of the 
department shows that of the 5,134 men who constitute 
its entire membership 3.530 are enrolled as volunteers, 
and that the paid men number but 2,554. 

The volunteers are all in the small boroughs of Queens 
and Richmond. These boroughs, according to the official 
return, with less than one-seventeenth of the population 
of the city, have a great many more firemen—the excess 
is about 1,000—than the great boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and the Bronx. Probably no other population 
of equal number has as many volunteer firemen as bless 
the inhabitants of Queens and Richmond. Printed of- 
ficial documents give no reason for the excess in these 
two boroughs over the remainder of the city. 

The maintenance of the fire department of the great 
city costs about $5,000,000 annually. In Manhattan and 
the Bronx there are ninety-six companies of firemen and 
in Brooklyn seventy-nine. Some of these are double com- 
panies—one section responding to an alarm and the 
other remaining in reserve. Five hundred horses are 
kept in active service. In Manhattan and Bronx the 
alarms of fire number about 220 per week, or nearly 115,- 
000 per year. Two hundred million gallons of water are 
used annually for extinguishing fires on Manhatian 
island. Manhattan and Bronx have 2,534 signal boxes 
for turning in alarms, that are maintained by the city. 
and there are nearly as many more kept efficient by 
private capital. The annual fire loss of the entire 
freater New York is between eight and a half and nine 
millions of dollars. Many of the buildings in which fire 
losses have occurred appear in their plans as fire-proof. 
But their contents are not. The latter usually are 
destroyed while the walls of the buildings that have held 
them remain intact. Very rarely is a modern building 
burned to the ground. Its construction stands the fire 
test. ° Henry MeMILren. 


Officer and Man. 


: Continued from page 351. 

living body left behind at the little town in Samar had 
been swiftly cremated by the brown victors, who, in turn. 
had safely retreated from the wrath to come. 

Shot through the lower edge of the right lung, Captain 
Miller lay in the best room of the nipa-thatched hospital 
at Basingan. He was certain to recover, the army sur- 
geon said, and was permitted to have visitors. Ser- 
geant Mullins, who refused to go to bed, and who was able 
to hobble about, was in the same room with his captain. 

“Can I come in?” asked a voice, and Private Haskins, 
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with his hand at his sombrero in. prolonged salute, stood 
at the door of the room. : 

Mullins glaneed at his chief,’"who nodded, and the 
recruit entered softly. Going over and kneeling beside 
the bed, Haskins took his captain’s hand gently in his. 

“T’ve come to beg your pardon, sir,” began the recruit, 
huskily. 

“For what?” demanded Miller, in palpable surprise. 

“For not thanking you, sir, for that time when you 
saved my life.” 

“T guess we’re even, Haskins. 
mine.”’ 

“But I acted like a cur, sir, I always hated you, sir 

I suppose because you were a captain and I was a 
private. I thought officers treated men like dogs. Now 
I know that you didn’t treat me like a dog—but you 
ought to have done it, sir—for I was one.” 

“Hush!” commanded the captain, stretching his 
nearer arm around the recruit’s neck. “I know a good 
man, even if he doesn’t know himself at first.” 

“Will you forgive me, sir, and give me a chance to 
show that I can be a decent soldier?” asked Haskins, 
almost inaudibly. 


You certainly saved 


“There’s nothing to forgive,” 
quietly. 
Mullins!” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old non-com., hobbling over to 
the bedside. 

“Can you find any flannel?” 


replied the captain, 
“As to your being a good soldier—Sergeant 


“T guess the surgeon has some, sir.” 

“Get it, and when you feel able, cut out a pair of corpo- 
ral’s chevrons for Private Haskins.”’ 

ws Yes, sir,” 
queer glance. 

“ How old are you, Haskins?” asked the captain, after 
a few moments’ pause. 

“Twenty-four, sir.” 

“And you’ve been well educated?” 

“I suppose so, sir.” 

“Then you have four years in which to earn a lieuten- 
ant’s commission from the ranks. Get it, if you can. 
I'll help you as much as mossible. If you win out—and 
God grant you may — « lot more by that 


time about the old, ¥ i man. Good- 
night.” Peer 
‘ ~.t on tip-toe and 


replied Mullins, and gave the private a 


“Good-night, sir!’’ ma 
softly closed the door after him. 


Food Does It. 


Restores HeattH More Surety THan Any MEDICINE. 


Ir 1s a short road to trouble when the food does not 
supply the right material to rebuild the brain. You can- 
not use the brain without breaking down small particles 
every day, and you cannot rebuild unless the food fur- 
nishes the right kind of building material, and that is 
albumen and phosphate of potash. Not such as you get 
from the druggist, but such as nature stores in certain 
kinds of food. 

Grape-Nuts contains these particles and well-defined 
results can be obtained from using the toothsome, delicious 
food. 

A brain worker whose name can be given by the Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich., writes: “ Last Fall 1 got in a 
desperate condition through excessive mental work and 
lack of proper food. I was finally compelled to abandon 
all business and seek absolute quiet and rest in the country. 

‘I had been under the care of a good physician for sev- 
eral months, but it seemed my food did not rebuild the 
brain tissue properly. I was on the verge of despair when 
I left for the country. 

“Down at the ferry I purchased an evening Journal 
and my attention was attracted to the headlines of a 
Grape-Nuts advertisement which read, ‘Food Cure 
Nature’s Way.’ I read it carefully and decided to give 
Grape-Nuts a trial, so next morning I went in on the new 
food and in two weeks’ time gained ten pounds and felt 
like a new man all over. 

““T candidly believe if I had known the remarkable sus- 
taining power of the food prior to my illness I would not 
have needed a physician nor would I have been sick 
at all,” 
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et LATE FLOOD IN RHODE ISLAND. 
J. W. Sperry, Oak Lawn, R. 1 


THE IMPROVISED FERRY—AN INCIDENT OF THE 
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= A DINNER FOR THE SQUIRREL IN 
‘ THE PARK. 
Thomas B. Gresham Baltimore, Md. 


EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S RESI- Ce Z 
DENCE AT PRINCETON, N. J. 


W. McIntyre, Princeton, N. J. 














JOLS COAL-MINE AT JOLS, 0., ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE 
Harry L. Hawkins, Nelsonville, O. 


COUNTRY. 









































A COLORADO FIRE-ENGINE ON RUNNERS. 
Charles R. Bauman, Aspen, Col. 











(PRIZE-WINNER.) RENDEZVOUS OF 
THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF CAL- 
IFORNIA, IN SAN MATEO 
COUNTY. 

Arthur Inkersiey, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
































CITY GATES OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA.—ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE OLD SPANISH WALL. BOYS’ TUB-RACE—WINTER SCENE AT PALM BEACH, FLA 


J. P. Greaves, St. Augustine, Fla, 


L. H. Schultz, New York 


TIMELY PICTURES BY AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS—CALIFORNIA WIN.,. 


THEIR CAMERAS RECORD THE STRIKING 


CONTRAST BETWEEN THE NORTHERN AND THE SOUTHERN WINTER. 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN HAT MRS. FRANCES 
Copyright, 18¢ y . Green. HODGSON BUR 
NETT has lost none of 

that felicity of style which 

since the advent of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” has won 


for her an increasingly large circle of readers is evident 
from her latest stories, “The Making of a Marchioness” 
and its sequel, “The Methods of Lady Walderhurst 

(Frederick A. Stokes ompany ) Both of these, which 


cre ditable to 
which see me d 


really constitute one story, are much more 
Mrs. Burnett than “A Lady of Quality 
to us decidedly coarse in certain parts and more adapted 


to the tastes, as it has proved, of a portion of the theatre- 
going public than of the readers of books Clorinda be- 
hind the footlights, Arthur, 
certainly a more attractive personage than she appeared 
to be in the book itself. Emily Fox-Seton 
a marchioness in the first of these new stories, and appears 
as Lady Walderhurst in the second, is a truly 


as presented by Julia was 


who 1s made 





peculiar ind amusing trafts and characteristics of her 
feathered charges It mav well be believed that Mrs 
Wiggin'’s evident knowledge and sympathy with child 
life shown in her earlier writings comes, in part, from the 
fact that she has taken a deep interest in kindergarten 


She has the 
kindergarten 
Mrs Wiggin has 
York 


work and has written much on that subject 


credit also of having organized the first free 
Pacifie coast 


New 


for poor children on the 


for vears a resident of 


MAks CATHERINE 


student of 
the Catholic 
reminiscences of 
had many invitations to address 
since the publication of “A Daughter of 
New I rance,”’ but she devote sa large portion of her time 


een some 
. 

CROWLEY is an 

architecture and 

Club of Detroit 

cathedral 


enthusiastic 


ecclesiastical she has 


Study recently 


Miss 
literary 


addressed 


giving English towns 


Crowley has 


organizations 


to writing, which in her case means previous exhaustive 














(ATE | 


has 






PSON CLARK 


ELIZA ORZEKSO. 
tor some Author of ** 7 Argonauts. 


years 








been distinguished 


as an 
essavist and writer of 
short stories (wo vears ago Messrs. J. F. Taylor 
& Co. published a volume of her narratives under the tith 
“White Butterflies,’ [his has been so successful that a 


vear ago the same publishers engaged Mrs. Clark to write 


a novel for them Chis is now com pk ted, and after its 
as a serial will be issued by Tavlor & Co. in 
form. It is called “Up the Witch Brook Road 
\ Summer Idy! of the Last Generation.” 


laid in New England in the time of our grandmothers, and 


appt arance 
book 


The scene is 


the whole throbs with the spirit of the time and the place 
It has body and atmosphere, and the clever mystery 
which forms the chief ' 
sustained 


“motive” of the tale is admirably 
While presenting a sharp and refreshing con 
trast to the incredible adventure stories lately in vogue, 

it is full of a naive and 


romantic fascination, 





admirable woman ufider all guises, a type which, 


and closes in a satisfactory and 





had it come a little earlier, ought surely to have 
found a place among Mr. Howells’s heroines of 
fiction. The first part of Emily Fox-Seton’s 
life flows like a placid stream between green and 
flowery banks, but as Lady Walderhurst dark and 
tragic elements enter the story, and at the close 
we have the striking picture the 
effects of neglect and abuse as seen i 


ot hardening 
the calm 
acquiescence of the unhappy “little woman,” 
Emily’s friend, in the which brought 
death to her brutal and drunken husband and 
satisfied the ends of retributive justice 


scheme 


- 

LEASANT GLIMPSES of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s English home, Maytham Hall, at 
Rolvenden, in County Kent, are given by Char- 
lotte Harwood in the March number of The 
Critic. We are told here that “The Making 
of a Marchioness” gives some glimpses of Mrs. 
Burnett’s life at Maytham. “Lady Maria” is 
drawn from life, and the village treat took place 
on the grounds of the hall, when the Rolvenden 
villagers were treated to tea, donkey rides, 
sports, and four hundred presents for young and 
old. In the spacious yet quiet home at Rol- 
venden, with its climbing roses, its old orchard, 
its tennis court and croquet grounds, its terraces 





>, of 
> he hu ‘ ; 


, 





vet artistic 
manner 
s 
ANY FRESH 


dotes of Tennyson appear in a chapter of 


and highly interesting anec- 


personal recollections of the laureate contrib- 
uted to the March Century by Mr. W. G 
McCabe. Speaking of Tennyson’s own likes and 
dislikes among authors Mr. McCahe says that 
the poet held Seott to be the greatest man ol 
letters of the nineteenth century. Milton and 
Wordsworth he knew apparently by heart, and 
he was fond of repeating long passages from 


Burns, after which he would exclaim, “ Ah, who 
writes such poetry nowadays!” Once when the 
two were talking of battle lyrics Mr. McCabe 
ventured to praise Campbell’s stirring “ Battle 
of the Baltic.” “Yes,” said Tennyson, “it is 
fine. But you remember the lines 
“* By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore.’ 

Now, there’s no ‘steep’ at Elsinore; the coast 
there is as flat as vour hand.’”’” And Mr. MeCabe 
says that having just come back from Denmark, 
he had to that the poet was right. 
Tennyson, by the way, told his visitor that he 
“didn’t believe all that stuff about Mrs. Carlvie’s 
being so unhappy and Carlyle’s being such a 


contess 





and lawns, Mrs. Burnett spends her summers 
and does the most of her literary work, passing 
the winter season usually in London. During 
the winter just past she has been in America 





MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


LADY WALDERHURST, 


The leading character mm Mrs. 


Author ot ** The Methods of 
o 3urnett’s new story 


Lady Walderhurst. 








selfish tyrant. I was constantly there,” he 
added, “during those years that Froude writes 
of, and I never saw anything but the greatest 
J} affection between them.” It is a relief to think 

















finishing her new book, “The Destiny of Bet- 
tina.” The story, we are informed, of an “inter- 
national” marriage, and of the period when such mar- 
riages were not the hackneyed occurrences they have now 
become. *Mrs. Burnett’s real name, it may be added, is 
Mrs. Stephen Townsend, she having married an English 
gentleman of that name several years ago. Her 
Vivian, the original Little Lord Fauntleroy, is now a 
young man, a graduate of Harvard University. It is said 
that he inherits his mother’s literary gifts and will proba- 
bly take up literature as a career. 


is 


son 


. 
VER SINCE we read that sweet and delightful story, 
limothy’s Quest.’ Kate Douglas Wiggin has had 
a high place in our regard, a feeling heightened by her 
more recent stories chronicling the sayings and doings 
of the bewitching and irrepressible Penelope in Ireland 
and elsewhere. Through all -of Mrs. Wiggin’s writings 
runs a vein of the most delicious humor, varied now and 
then, as in “ Timothy’s Guest.” with touches of deep and 
tender pathos and a genuine sympathy with all things 
true and beautiful. in her latest novel, “The Diary ot 
a Goose Girl” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.}, Mrs. Wiggin 
has found abundant room for the exercise of her special 
gilts in portraying the adventures and experiences of a 
vivacious American girl, who runs away from her English 
lover and takes retuge on a goose farm in a little Sussex 
village. Here the young lady gives herself up for a time 
to the life of a “ goose girl” and finds therein a vast amount 
of harmiess pleasure, and incidentally learns much ot the 
























MAYTHAM 


HALL, MRS. BURNETT'S ENGLISH HOME. 
hrom The Crit 








historical research. Her new book, “A Heroine of the 
Strait,”’ is announced for immediate publication by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 
— 
N AN essay on “The Future of Shakespeare,”’ published 
fifteen vears ago, the late Horace E. Scudder suggested 
to the student of literature who wished to study the great 
dramatist and perfect himself in the art of writing a novel 
at the same time, that he could not do better than take 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor” and make of it a novel 
under the title “ Anne Page’s Lovers.” Ail that he would 
need to do, it was said, would be to make Anne Page 
and her experiences the central theme of the novel, 
throwing Sir John Falstaff and the Merry Wives into the 
background, treating their adventures and larks as the 
occasions out of which Anne’s opportunities spring. Mr. 
Seudder’s suggestion seems to have borne fruit at last, 
if we may judge from the announcement of a novel pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls under the title, ‘* The Courtship 
of Sweet Anne Page,” a story which fills a gap in Shake- 
speare’s famous comedy. 
s 
|! IS ASTONISHING to note that several leading re- 
views of Josephine Preston Peabody's “ Marlowe 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) will have it that Marlowe kills 
himselt in the tavern brawl ot the last act. Some add 
“according to 9 popular tradition.” It there ever was 
such a tradition, it does not appear in any of the printed 
accounts of the death of Marlowe, and it is hard to under- 
stand how such an interpretation ot the play could have 
come about. The sudden turn that Marlowe gives the 
quarrel (for his own purposes) is a part of the plot; this 
quarrel, unexpectedly to Marlowe, involves Francis Archer, 
who is here made to play the part of a mere instrument, 
the element of chance that helps out destiny. To be sure, 
at the point of actual bloodshed Miss Peabody's stage 
direction reads, “The crowd closes about,” obviously to 
hide the violence of the action. for “it parts suddenly” 
to show Archer breathing hard, and Marlowe, wounded 
but standing upright, his hand over his eves before he 
falls. Later on the Host, piecing out the account of the 
bystanders to the Watch, says “ "Twas done with his own 
dagger,”’ which line may have served to suggest this ob- 
scure reading. But the tradition that Archer slew Mar- 
lowe with Marlowe’s own dagge: was one ot the most 
persistent details in differmg accounts. In the burial 
register of the parish church of St. Nicholas Deptford, 
may still be read the entry: “Christopher Marlowe 
slaine by Francis Archer, the 1 of June, 1593,” 


that Tennyson had the right of it in this matter 
and not Froude. 
- 
NEW POLITICAL primer for the city of New York 
has just been published by the Macmillan Company. 
And it was made necessary by the changes wrought in 
the method of governing the metropolis by the charter 
revision committee and the state Legislature of 1901. 
Among other changes were the reduction of the term of 
the mayor and comptroller from four to two years; the 
mayor's power of removing certain public officials ap- 
pointed by a mayor was extended from six months to 
his entire term, and many new departments were created 
and other important changes made. All this information 
concerning the government of the city, as well as the sys- 
tem of the state government, is set forth wm this little 
book by Adele M. Fielde just as simply and clearly as 
the facts are set forth in the primer of a child at school. 
WE MAY not go as far as Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the 
translator of “ The Argonauts,”’ by Eliza Orzekso 
(Seribner’s Sons), in pronouncing the author as the * first 
literary artist among the women of Europe.’ but the 
story 1s undoubtedly the work of a master hand. 
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The Only “Zim” Book 


A collection of 
“‘Zim’s’’ best pictures, 
the work of the only 
man who makes 

his competitors laugh. 
Printed on heavy 
plate paper. 

Bound in cloth. 

Price, $2. 

Delivered on receipt 
of price. 

Judge Company, 

110 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
































CAPTAIN RAYMOND 

GUERNSEY, of the Yale 
’varsity baseball nine, says that 
whatever faults the team has it 


will possess the ability to bat. 
He has had constructed two 
skeleton cages covered with 
netting at the university field, 


and a major part of the practice 
during April will be devoted to 














batting. Daily since the can- 
GARVAN (YALE) didates left the 
PITCHING. gymnasium 
cage morethan 


How Yale Picks 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Its 


By Herbert M. Sedgwick 


or two. Many of the clubs have already started on their 
Southern trips. In the colleges, Princeton and Harvard 


are well sacisfied with the work done so far by their teams 


With the exception of her third baseman, Yale has a 
new tearm. in the field, and l'rainer Murphy is a bit solicit 
ous about the result. Still, Yale rounds out a team in 
good order and he r baseball prosp cts may look much 


brighter in future Pittsburg and Brooklyn 


have the best teams in the National League, and the same 


the near 


can be said in the same order about the American League 
Chicago and Boston. ; 


Pitchers 
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James FE. Wourr, Cutcaco The 
list price of the 1utomobile you ask 
about is $800 Of the | cle, the 
roadster is listed at $50 anc 1 
less at $75 A coaster brake gene 
ally costs a purchaser an addit ul $5 

Frans J. Hartow, Sa PRANCIS 
ce | have made inquines of mem 
bers of the Metropolitan Turf Ass 
emaiuon regarding the men you me 
tion Phe association numbe mong 
its members most of the promine 
bookinakers in the East The part 


referred to in New York are not known 
to them rhey 
man 





heard of th 
decline to either 
recommend or 
decry his reputa 


have 
but 








Cincinnati 





LITTLEFIELD BATTING IN 





tion. Future bet » 2hAR 
ting 18 an expen THE CAGE. 
BSive pastime at 





an hour has been spent in coaching the 


individual players in scientific stick 
work. Captain Guernsey and Coach airy, 
Leslie Johnston stand beside the cage 
and suggest points of improvement to 
the batsmen. Every pitcher on the 


squad is employed in tossing over the 
plate straight, swiftly thrown balls till 
his arm tells him he has worked long 
enough for one day. Pitchers as well 
as batters receive the coaching of Messrs. 
Johnston and Guernsey. Thus the 
practice has a double value. From the 
mass of pitching material two candidates 
have forged to the front and are now 
clearly the Yale leaders in the race for 
the honor of occupying the pitcher’s 
box. They are John Garvan, a varsity 
substitute, and Joe Patton, pitcher for 
the freshmen nine last Gar- 
van’s sty le of delivery is that of Walter 
Carter, Yale’s greatest 
His long-armed curves possess 
greater angles than those of any pitcher 
His 


fault is that he is of a high-strung nerv- 


season. 


one of two 


models. 
Yale has had since Carter’s time. 
ous temperament and a rattling bom- 
bardment has been known to make him 
forget the locality of the home plate. 
Patton’s delivery is constructed along 
lines laid down by the other historic 
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For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. T. H. ANprews, late of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 

© e 
Eminent Physicians 

are eagerly studying the problem of baby 
feeding. Borden’s Eagle Brand 
densed Milk ‘is recommended by the 
leading family physicians. It is always 
safe andreliable. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s 
Diary,” 71 Hudson St., N. Y. 

© © 
A Fight On. 
You Teitt PEeorLe To Quit 
COFFEE. 

“Ar Least 75 people among my ac 
quaintances have been helped or cured 
by leaving off coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee in its place,” writes a little 
“T will 

ee 


learned she was suffering from nervous- 


Con- 


WHEN 


woman from Independence, Ia. 
mention one case, Miss Cora 





ness and constipation and went to call 





Yale model His control of the 


Stagg. 





on her. Found her in bed, and she 





ball is perfect, the body-motion simple 
and unaffected, the curves only medium- 
sized, but tossed by a nerveless athlete 
who, although only a young campaigner, 
already bears many marks of resemblance to his model. 
These are the two trump cards with which Yale hopes to win 
back the intercollegiate baseball championship, which has 
not known the New Haven university for four years. Hopes 
of capturing it again hinge upon an almost perfectly drilled 
batting team and a brace of young pitchers who have 
possibilities of arising to any emergency, and who, alter- 
nating in the pitching box, by the very dissimilarity of 
their delivery, should be able to check any opposing nine’s 
batting streak. The batting ability and pitching strength 
of the Yale team fighting its way through its annual series 
of Easter games in the South will be tested to the extreme, 
and some of the unknown possibilities of the team will 
be established within a week. 

a 


Sporting Comment. By George E. Stackhouse. 


LL SPORTS have their followers and “rooters,” but 
all pale into insignificance when the dyed-in-the- 
wool baseball crank takes the floor. The game to-day 
is one of the very few professional sports which need no 
outside features, especially of the betting sort, to hold 
their popularity. I have seen men wager $100 on a horse 
race who would think you crazy if you offered them a 
bet of $10 on a ball game. They would rather bet you a 
new hat, a cigar, or a small bottle. Gambling is hostile to 
baseball, and it is probably well for the game that it is 
so. One good result has been accomplished during the 
winter by the fight in the National League. The trust 
scheme is dead, and the unpopularity of a few of the club 
owners has been so clearly illustrated that the game ought 
to be rid of unsportsmanlike methods, at least for a season 


YALE PLAYERS PRACTICING BATTING IN THE CAGE 


CAPTAIN 
JOHNSTON COACHING. 


Room-keepers throughout the country report that the 
past winter has been the liveliest in billiards and pool 
in several years. Many tournaments have been held and 
the attendance has been uniformly good. It is a singular 
thing about billiards that men reach a certain 
amount of proficiency with the cue and then stop, and 
ten years later they will not have improved a particle in 
their game. The scheme to organize a national associa- 
tion among billiard and pool players and makers seems 
to be a good one. More uniform rules can be established 
and enforced and much of the present bickering and un- 
desirable methods done away with. 

+ 

Wheeling has revived in the East, as was predicted. 
Palm Sunday witnessed the revival in interest about New 
York, and old-timers were fairly astounded at the turn- 
out. Not as many wheelmen had been seen in two years 
on any single day. The revival is appropriate in that 
just twenty-four years ago the first bicycle run was held 
in this country. It was a trip made by thirteen wheel- 
men from Boston to the Chestnut Hill reservoir. Of 
this thirteen all except C. E. Pratt, the first president of 
the League of American Wheelmen, who died recently, 
are well and hardy men to-day, and all ride a bicycle 
regularly. a 

Sporting Queries Answered, 


James Newer, Newark, N. J.—Thomas E. Burns, the ball 
player who died recently, was the Burns who covered third base for 
Chicago several years ago, and not the Thomas Burns who played on 
the Brooklyn Club 

S. Burcu, Maneersviniie, N. Y 
each player has his say in turn. If a player nosts his bet ahead 
of his turn he can withdraw it if the other insists that it is his 
play and he wishes to raise the pot 


most 


In a game of draw poker 


GUERNSEY BATTING ; COACH 


looked like a living skeleton, so wild and 
haggard that I feared for her reason. 

‘I asked Cora if she was improv- 
ing any. She said not, but was grad- 
ually growing worse. The doctor was coming twice a 
day and giving her a powerful nervine. She said, ‘I 
am so miserable that I tell you privately if 1 don’t 
get better soon I will end it all myself some day.’ I told her 
not to talk that way, for I believed it was something she ate 
or drank that caused the trouble and she might get well 
by making a change in her diet. I told her my own ex- 
perience in leaving off coffee when I was in almost as bad 
a shape as she, but as soon as I mentioned coffee I had a 
fight on my hands, for she insisted that coffee helped her 
and her mother backed her in it, saying that it was ‘the 
only thing she did enjoy’ and ‘she did not believe coffee 
hurt any one.’ 

“T talked with them a long time and finally got Cora 
to agree to let me make a cup of Postum Food Coffee for 
her supper. Said 
she ‘had heard it was terrible wishy-washy stuff.’ I told 
her it was because they did not follow directions in boiling 
it enough. She promised to use it faithfully for two or 
three weeks, and if she was not better I would admit that 
I was wrong. 

“T went to see her again in about ten days and Cora 
met me at the door with a smile and said, ‘Ada, your 
Doctor Postum is the best doctor of them all. I can sleep 
all night. can eat heartily, and am growing stronger 
every day. Ma and all the rest of us use Postum now 
in place of coffee.’ 

“The facts are the girl was being actually poisoned to 
death by coffee. Cora has since married and has a happy 
home and you may depend upon it no coffee is allowed to 
enter there.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


She was surprised that it was so good. 
































VIEW OF DINING-ROOM IN ST. JOHN HOTEL, CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


In Quaint Old Charleston. 


NE OF the most interesting features for those who 
visit the West Indian Exposition at Charleston, 8. C., 
is the old city of Charleston itself, for it is one of the most 
quaint and picturesque in all the South. There are old 
colonial homes filled with the most interesting of antiques, 
furniture and other furnishings of the old Revolutionary 
times. Charleston retains even yet many of the manners 
and quaint customs of one hundred years ago. Besides 
this picturesqueness of the old city, there are within its 
limits many things of great historic prominence. The 
beauty, quaintness, and historic interest of Charleston 
have made it a fashionable place for visitors. It is strange 
that in the midst of all this old-fashioned quaintness there 
should be a thoroughly up-to-date and mode.n hotel like 
the St. John at Charleston. For those who visit the sites 
of the olden times the hotel furnishes all the modern 
comforts. It has 175 guest rooms, public and private 
baths, ball and banquet hall, a number of private dining- 
rooms, and all the other conveniences of the hotel of to-day. 
It was opened the sixth of last January. 





























EXTERIOR VIEW OF ST. JOHN HOTEL, CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
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HE CRY of humanity is t 
Save numa le The world 
is just beginning to learn that 
25 prevention is better than med 
-% 
hs Cle and che per Wi ive 
. In an age ot performance ind 
ts noblest achievements affect 
the plifting of humanity and 
t! sa g ot huma life In 
everv field of ndeavor, wu 
( r profess ind ilk of 
life, the world is looking for 
something ne and so devel 


opment of human skill and 
applied science 18 of great in 
terest to all the human race 
Human interest naturally cen- 
tres in the preservation of life 


and health The care of our 


selves and of our childret the 





sanitation of our cities and our 

homes, are becoming the first 
considerations. Scientists are pointing out the fact that 
not medicines but a proper dietary, pure water, personal 
cleanliness, and pe rfect sanitation are what make and keep 
us well. It is fortunate that at this time comes the dis 
covery that by the application of scientific principles 


and the manufacture of so common a 


1 article of do- 
mestic consumption as soap, both health and cleanliness 


have been provided his is no expe riment, 


An Admirable Principle. 
HE PRACTICAL and successful application of this 
new and admirable principle in soap manufacture 
has been such a success that it is attracting widespread 
attention Some of the most common inventions have 
been, after all, the most striking in their beneficial results, 
and the discovery that a potent disinfectant could be 
so scientifically intermingled with a cleansing soap that 
wherever and whenever used it would destroy the germs 
of infectious diseases, bids fair to become one of perma 
nent and far-reaching effect 
s 
We find contagion on every hand. It is in the dust of 
the streets, in the air of poorly ventilated cars, schools, 
theatres, concert halls, and other public places Ex po- 
sure confronts ourselves and our children on every hand, 
and the only preventive of disease is found in the destroy 
ing and rendering innocuous the infinitesimal breeders 
and carriers of contagion. That is precisely what Life- 
buoy Soap is doing, and those who use it freely protect 
themselves against the germs of diphtheria, small-pox, 
cholera, typhoid, scarlet fever, and other diseases of in- 
fection 


Worthy Recognition. 

PRE REPORE, it is but natural that soap of this kind 

is used to a large extent in institutions where many 
persons are gathy red together, hospitals, homes for chil- 
dren, public nurseries, ete., for in such places as these is 
contagion most dangerous. Those who have learned its 
value in the destruction of the germs of disease in 
institutions of this sort have not hesitated to express 
their approval of Lifebuoy Soap. The Matron of the 
Nurses’ Home, of Springfield, Mass., is using Lifebuoy 
Soap and considers it the best antiseptic soap on the mar- 
ket. This is only an example of the public benefit which 
comes from the application of a scientific discovery. In 
another institution where many babies are assembled 
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this disinfectant soap Is peculiarly effective, tor in keeping 
the home and the clothing and the skins of the little ones 
clean, and in killing the germs of disease, the possibility 
is removed of any of the skin eruptions which are a tor 
ture and a persecution to the little children All well 
ke pt hospitals are conspicuous by the cle anliness whic h 
prevails within their doors rhe floors, the walls, the 
furniture, all the utensils glisten with thorough scrubbing 
Che air is laden with mild forms of disinfectants. The 
caps and aprons of the nurses are spotless Chis unde- 
niable atmosphere of cleanliness is evidence of a very 
significant fact—that health and filth cannot go hand in 
hand, that one of the necessary adjuncts for the cure of 


disease is thorough cleanliness 


Exceptional - Qualities. 
ND BECAUSE of the combination of cleansing quali- 
ties and disinfectant properties which it possesses 
Lifebuoy Soap is used in these refuges for the sick rhe 
scrupulous cleanliness of the best hospitals is evidence that 
the surgeons and physicians who are foremost in the heal- 
ing of the sick appreciate more than any one else that 
convalescence cannot thrive in dirt, for filth and health 
are enemies. 
4 

The very first treatment which the physician gives 
toward the healing of a disease is that which will produce 
cleanliness. If the affliction is a wound, it is first of all 
washed clean by the surgeon Che surgeon himself is 
conctantly menaced by the danger of blood poisoning 
from a seratch or cut made while he is operating on a 
patient Yet successful surgeons have said that this 
danger may be reduced to a minimum by keeping all the 
surgical instruments absolutely clean. It only illustrates 
further the necessity of freedom from filth. If every 
person practiced the religion of cleanliness as wisely and 
as thoroughly as the physicians do, there wouldn’t be 
occupation for as many physicians as there is. But it 
is necessary to obtain thorough cleanliness half-way 
practice will not bring results 

a 

Ir is a well-recognized axiom that merit wins, that 
established and permanent success comes only to those 
who have actual merit in that which they promulgate 
The disinfectant quality of Lifebuoy Soap, which makes 
it a practical benefit to mankind, is the quality which has 
made its production one of the large industries of the 
country. The works of the manufacturers of the soap 
are in Boston and Philadelphia. In Boston, the buildings 
of the factory occupy a full city block, and in Philadelphia 
a full half block is covered by the works. The necessity 
of such enormous plants comes only from the demand for 
the product, and this demand would not exist, and con- 
stantly grow, as it does, were it not for the real merit that 
the pr duct possesses. In short, Lifebuoy s« ap does what 
is claimed for it, and people, knowing this, use it con- 
stantly. 

But aside from this fact of the great consumption of 
the soap, which is such good and indisputable evidence 
of its intrinsic merit, the same fact has been demonstrated 
scientifically. 


Absolute Destruction. 


JOSEPH McFARLAND, M. D., that well-known pro- 
fessor of pathology and bacteriology of the Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, made a bacteriological 
study of Lifebuoy Soap, and this is his report: 
“In five per cent. aqueous solution we find that it 
destroys the micro-organisms of Typhoid Fever, Cholera, 


and Diphtheria in about five minutes. The majority of 
non-sporulating micro-organisms, such as coci of suppura 
tion and the ordinary bacteria of water, are destroved in 
from five to ten minutes.” 

So here Is a common, everv-day commodity, a soap 
that costs five cents the cake, which possesses the constit- 
uents that will prevent those infectious diseases which 
seem to be most cruel, because they invade the fireside 
and snatch from the arms of mothers the little children 
who are so dear to them 

e e 
Daily Opportunities. 
N THE many functions of the household there are op- 
portunities for the breeding and the spread of disease 
unless absolute cleanliness is pre served The germs ol 
disease increase with remarkable rapidity, reproducing by 


unseen millions wherever dirt or filth is found Un 


cleanly homes furnish opportunity for germs in filthy 
sinks, ill-ventilated ice-boxes, dirty boards, musty cup 
boards Here are bred the dangerous bacilli, and here 
lurks putrefaction, but these germs will never exist where 
there is absolute cleanliness, such as is obtained by the 
disinfectant quality that is in Lifebuoy Soap, for the care 
ful experiments of scientific men, such as that quoted 
above, show that this soap will kill all seeds of disease 
and that its use will destroy infection. In the other 
departments of the household the soap has the sam 
humanitarian uses. One of the many persons who have 
testified to benefits received from the use of Lifebuoy 
Soap is Dr. C.C. Burpee, of Malden, Mass., who states that 
the soap was especially useful in all infectious diseases, 
for washing the bed linen, and for the cleansing of infants’ 
napkins, ete.; and, further, that the use of an antiseptic 


like Lifebuoy Soap cannot be too generally employed. 
2 2 


A Public Benefactor. 


T IS astounding to know the number of diseases which 

are simply the result of uncleanliness. To this cause 
may be attributed many of the painful and annoying 
eruptions of the skin. Here, again is cleanliness, the 
plentiful use of soap and water, a preventive of disease. 
Thus, by keeping things clean, by preventing the exist- 
ence of the germs of contagion, by warding off bad health, 
this common article of soap becomes a_ philanthropist. 
It is a hackneyed expression, but nevertheless true, that 
there is no happiness without health. Nothing can make 
the man happy who is in pain. His one great desire is to 
be free from that pain—that before anything else. Pain 
comes from disease, disease may be prevented by cleanli- 
ness, and absolute cleanliness may be obtained by the use 
of Lifebuoy Soap. Thus, the logical conclusion is that 
this soap is by all means a direct public benefactor. It is 
appropriate that the name of the soap should be “ Life- 
buoy,’’ because the word is at once suggestive of the life- 
saver. If used, and used in time. it will remove the pos- 
sibility of typhoid, diphtheria, cholera, small-pox, and other 
deadly and insidious diseases. The sailor who plunges 
into the surf and drags a drowning person from a watery 
grave is given praise, which he deserves, and is adorned 
with medals for his bravery. Lifebuoy Soap, by driving 
away the deadly threatening disease, becomes ten thou- 
sand times a life-saver. Thus, by the increase in the use 
of a soap that not only makes clean, but destroys disease 
as well, should come a new era in the life of the human 
race, an era that is marked by freedom from sickness, by 
the existence of fresh and rugged health of men, women, 
and children. And, by establishing the better health, 
the effectiveness of the race in all the walks of life is 
increased, and the world becomes cleaner, nobler, and 
better. 
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Health and Cleanliness Go Hand in Hand where Lifebuoy Soap Is Used 


“Tam using Lifebuoy Soap in the Nurses’ Home, and 
have used it in my family for years. I consider it the 
best antiseptic soap on the market.” 


OWLAND (Matron Nurses’ Home), 18 Park Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 











Trial carton of two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap by mail, 10 cents, if 

AT YOUR dealer cannot supply you. Mention Leslie’s WeeKly. Costs us 13 AT YOUR 
cents alone for postage, hence soap free. Money refunded to any- 

DEALERS one finding cause for complaint, Valuable booklet for the asKing. DEALERS 
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NOTICI This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Lt 
Weert No charge 1s made for answering 

14. aad al’ communications are treated confiiden 
tially Correspondents 


SLIE & 


ques 


should always inclose a 
e:amp. as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con 
nected with Wali Street interests Subscribers to 
Lesuie’s Weekty at the home office. at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per num, are 
placed on a preferred ist j , ” a 
enterge es answers Oy ma 

NUMBER of inquirers want to know 
what the situation of the shareholders in 


the Steel Trust will be if $250.000,000 is add 
ed to the bonded debt to retire $200,000,000 
of sevenper cent. preferred stock. The situ 
ation will be that the bondholders will have 
the prior lien on t he property Ihe three hun- 
dred millions of bonds paid to Mr 
will constitute the first lien, 


Carnegie 


and the new issue 


of $250,000,000 will constitute the second 
The preferred shareholders will come next, 
and for this reason many of them will no 
doubt be willing to sacrifice their 7 per cent 
cumulative stock for a 5 per cent. bond 
having a prior lien The helders of the 
common stock may suck their thumbs and 


derive what consolation they can from the 
fact that there will be a small additional 
surplus secured by the substitution of the 
> per cent. bonds for the 7 per cent. stock, 
and that this may possibly aid in the main- 


tenance of the dividends on the con:mon 


INSURANCE. 


FINANCIAL AND 





«& 


HARRISON & WYCKOFF 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


7) BROADWAY 


Empire Building NEW YORK 














C. D. KNAPP, Jr., & CO. 
.-- BANKERS... 


Dealers in Municipal, Gas, Railway and 
Telephone Bonds 


Netting from 4 per cent. to © per cent. 
New York: 31 Nassau St. Chicago: 153 La Salle St. 








IDAHO GOLD MINING 
COMPANY 
Capital . .. + - + $150,000 
Has paid dividends for five years. $875,000 ore 


in sight. Grinds out gold daily. Will increase ten 
tumes as soon as lower tunnel is completed. 


A. H. MIKESELL, Fiscal Agent 
45 William Street... . New York 











DO NOT BUY 


INDUSTRIALS 


of any kind before sending for full particulars 
regarding UNITED STATES STEEL CO. 


Address 


WM. M. PALMER, 
74 Wall Street, - - - - - New York. 


im Helena Consolidated 
Mining and Milling Co. 


A PERMANENT HIGH CLASS DIVIDEND 





Investment now paying 8 per cent., 
and wiil pay 16 per cent. by July. 


Monthly Dividends. Immense 
serves. Honest Manage 


Re- 


Ure 
ment, 


Will stand most searching investigation. Nota 
a pana but a going mine, having paid div- 
for several years, and now better than ever. 


Write for full reports, maps, price, etc. 


THE HENGEN INVESTMENT COMPANY 
No. 1135 Broadway, New York City 
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shares They can also contemplate, with 
such satisfaction as they may derive from 
the circumstance, that Mr. Carne rie’s 
bonds, or the second mortgage, should be 
foreclosed, the common stock would be 
practically wiped out; possibly the pre- 
ferred also What would happen to Wall 


Street in that event, the re 
of the South Sea Bubble 


of mind to imagine. 


aders of the story 


may be in a frame 


rhe long-promised era of cheap money 
has not yet begun. We were told that 


money would be plentiful after the first of 


January, vet the banks are asking over 4 
per cent. on three and six months’ loans 
Now we are told that April will witness a 


plethora of funds. Possibly it may 
nation in Wall Street sometimes helps to 
kee p money < heap ar d rates of interest low 
Usually, Wall Street 


Stag 


Is In an anticipatory, 
expectant, and hopeful mood in May and 
June, but so many syndicates are over 


loaded with oblig so much money 
tied up in combinations that find it difficult 
te unload, that we may have no plethora of 
funds until the arrival of the Yet 
there a rosy 
They find 
conditions everywhere, not- 
the chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has recently pointed 
out that the American invasion of Europe 
has apparently been checked, the de- 
crease in the volume of our exports distinctly 


ations, 


dog days. 
nothing but 
ad from this time 
pros pe rous 


are those who see 


light ahe 


on 


withstanding that 


as 


discloses, thus emphasizing the opinion of 
the London Times, early in the vear, that 
we may have reached the top of the 
of our commercial prosperity. 


wave 
The whole world needs money and it looks 
if would be required, if reports 
a Russian railway loan of $100,000,000 
and a new British war loan of $200,000,000 
are confirmed. It no secret that our 
bankers and Wall Street financiers obtained 
a good deal of abroad last year, and 
that much of this has had to be repaid. 
Nor is it a secret that the financing of new 
enterprises, and the marketing of new issues 
of bonds and securities to an enormous ag- 
gregate, have utilized very much of the spec; 
ulative and investment capital of the 
country. I said at the beginning of the 
year that this was to be a bear year, and 
1 have not changed my mind. We may 
have bright, sunshiny days, but we 
cannot escape the stress of stormy weather. 

ha 


as more 


ot 
is 


cash 


some 


Baltimore Answered by mail 
“A H.H.,” Philadelphia: Will make inquiries 
“D.,” Vermont: It is a speculation, and not 
investment 
_/ Ae tay 
and report 
rr,” Evansville, 


an 
Philadelphia 
Ind 


’ Brooklyn: I thank you for the 
The property seems to have merit 
Salem. Mass.: 1 would have nothing to do 
with the wireless telegraph company to which you 
refer 


I will investigate 


I would not advise its 
purchase 

25 A infor- 
mation 


*O.,” Stamford, Conn.: 1 have not been able 
to obtain sufficient facts to justify an answer in 
the affirmative. Ne stamp 

‘G..” New Jersey: (1) I have asked for a 


report from the company, but a satisfactory one 
has not been given me (2) Yes 

*M ,” Woodstock, Vt.: I endeavored to obtain 
information regarding the Randall Synthetical 
Coal Co., but was told that the officers were in Can- 


| ada 
*B.,” Grand Island, Neb. I do not believe that 
avy firm of high standing and reputation would 


| Consolidated Copper Mining Co 
| atives were 


| 
advisable to risk money, safely 


make such promises, a0d [| would deal with to 
others 
“K Lexington, Ky.: 
industrial common shares, 
dividend payer, 
ably cheap 
“R.,”’ Baltimore The so-called mercantile 
agency has no rating, and | think its purpose is to 
furnish satisfactory reports to those who are con- 
nected with its schemes 
‘M,” Indianapolis, and “‘G. L. B.,”’ Columbus, 
O.: I was informed at the office of the American 
that its represent- 
1 can theretore give 


Compared with other 
even if it were a non- 
American Ice has looked reason- 


out of 
you no information 
“A Lamb,” Waterbury, Conn 
your information concerning Mr. Logan and the 
Greene Con Copper Co. The management of the 
latter has evidently not been as efficient always as 
it should have been 
“B..” Wallingford, 


the city 


Thank you for 


Conn.: I still believe it in- 
drawing interest in 
sa vings-hanks, in purely speculative enterprises, 
although the proposition to which you refer has 
some attractive features 
“S$... Memphis, Tenn. Reports. have been cur- 
rent, of late, of an advance in Chicago Union 
Traction. It is a local street-car system, now 
being reorganized by strong financiers. It is a fair 
speculation, if all that I am told is true. 
S.,” Cincinnati: (1) They have no right 
to make such a reference. I have asked for a 


statement from the company and it has not been 


sent me 2) It is a speculation and not an invest- 
ment The property is well located 

“C.,” Willeox, Ariz.: The Mining and Engineering 
Review and Electrician, of San Francisco, the 
American Mining News. and the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, of New York 

‘Apollo,” Pennsylvania I have several in- 
quiries regarding the Standard Lead and Smelting 
Co Its president is a newspaper man of excellent 


standing, but the 
almost too much 
E:imira, 


prospectus to promise 
I regard it as speculative 
The Storey Cotton Com- 


seems 


N 


pany, of Philadelphia, promises a good deal more 
to its clients than I think prudence warrants. 
The concern has a paid-up capital of $100,000, 


and claims to have 
not very large, 


a surplus of $27,000. This is 
if its business amounts to much in 


a speculative way 

“D. G.,” Philadelphia: (1) The brokers have 
no rating. (2) The smelting company to which 
you refer has as its president a well-known west- 
ern newspaper man, but its success will depend 
ou future developments. It is somewhat over- 
capitalized, but offers a fair mining speculation 
I do not regard it as an investment 

= ’ New York (1) Rated high. (2) No 
ndustrial shares are regarded strictly as invest- 
ments, but American lee preferred, if the state- 


ments of its earnings are reliable, seems to be as 
as any of the kind 3) I do not advise 
speculation in U. 8S. Steel common I do not re- 
gard the preterred as a good investment 1 mean 
for a long pull, for reasons | have frequently point- 
ed out in this department 
con ae Check received 
my preterred lst for one year 
Western 1s one of the smaller of the 
roads, 


reasonable 


You are on 
(1) Ontano «& 
anthracite coal 
and eventually should profit by the friendly 
combination of coal interests organized during the 


past year he threatened strike of the miners 
put a damper on all the coal shares, including 
Reading and Erie 1 would not sacrifice my stock 


at present 

B.,”’ Washington, D.C The real estate com- 
pany to which you refer made a good report of its 
financial situation on the first of January, but so 


did another similar concern. which recently dis- 
closed a large deficit Institutions of this charac- 
ter, whose shares are not dealt in on the stock ex- 


change, must depend for success upon the integrity 
and skill with which they are conducted It is ob- 
viously impossible for an outsider to learn their 
t eal condition 
‘L. P,.” New Orleans (1) 
terly dividend of 14 per cent. on American Ice 
preferred, payable April 15th, has been declared. 
What will be done with the dividend on the com- | 
mon stock will be known at the next monthly 
meeting. (2) There are indications of a balt in 
the pressing’ demands for iron and steel in some 
departments 3) Keep your United States Ex- 
press The story of competition with the Pacific 
Express need not disturb any investor 
**Inquirer,” Jacksonville, Fla The 
mise with the anthracite coal miners by no means 
settles anything. It puts off the trouble until 
the first of May, when the companies will be better 
prepared to meet a strike, in view of approach- 
ing warm weather I have doubts if the demands 
ot the miners will oe conceded any more readily 
a month from now than at present. If you have 
a good profit in your coal shares it would be well | 
to take it, for if a strike occurs they may suffer. | 
‘H..”” Haverhill, Mass.: No statement can be 
obtained regarding the affairs of the Colonia Oil 
Co., as its officers say it 1s now in its construction 
period and is only building its first refinery. It 
seems to tne that they claim too much for their new 
process, when they say it will produce from the 
heavy Texas vil a more valuable lubricant and 
illuminant than the petroleums of Pennsylvania | 
and the western states. 1 do not advise the pur- | 
chase of the shares; under existing circumstances 
**Beginner,”’ Akron, O (1) Would not buy it 
at present. (2) American Ice common has been 
selling very low recently, as compared with other 
industrial common shares. It ought to furnish a 
good opportunity for speculative trading. (3) 
Atchison is in the hands of skillful traders, but I 
have thought it was selling for about all it was 
worth. (4) Wabash preferred ought to profit by 
the extension of the system, and by the proposed 
plan of reorganization, which probably will include 
a sc aling down of the interest charges 
“G.,” St. Louis: (1) They are not rated. (2) 
If you had read this column you would know I 
cannot repeat from week to week. (3) The Union 
Bag reports increase! earnings, but we must take 
the statement of its officers for it, as the public is 
not in their confidence. (4) If Atchison is doing 
so well, why did it recently have to borrow so much 
money? (5) If the ship-subsidy bill passes, Pa- 
cifie Mail ought to benefit. (6) Highly specula- 
tive. You can do better (7) Do not believe in 
the concern. (8) Too early to decide. Plans not 
tully disclosed 


The regular quar- 


compro- 


Continued on opposite page 





THe United States Electric Clock Com- 
pany have recently moved into new and 
larger quarters at 407 Broome Street, New 
York. The company is making rapid prog- 
ress, having placed orders for new machin- 
ery used in their work, and also intend to 
make their own cases hereafter, thus saving 
for their stockholders the profit on that 
branch of the business. The company will 
issue during April a handsome new cata- 
logue and price-list. Until this catalogue 
is published they will continue to receive | 
subscriptions to their stock at present rate 
of six dollars per share. 
the new 


Just as soon as 
catalogue is issued. the price of 
stock will be advanced to par—ten dollars 
per share. The company is rap‘dly getting 
into effective workin condition, and doubt- | 
less will make an excellent record for itself, 
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“OUDERT.— Dupont, 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE 


Our Book, 


‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its MarkKets,’’ 

as well as fluctuation 

reports, issued to persons 

interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 
Consolidated Stock and 
New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Established 1865. 





OUR “RED” LETTER 


mailed upon application. It’s free, and con- 
tains gilt-edged advice and information. Our 
own private wire system. 


E. F. ROWLAND & CO. 
Suite 26 32 Broadway, New York 


Avrreo M. Lamar 


BAN K 

Member N. e Te suseted Stock Exchange. 

Main Offices: The Pps Bidg., 60 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York { 39 East 424 S 

Branches | 12 East 23d a 

Brooklyn Office: - Temple Bar Building, 

Cor. ee -~, ye Sts. 

Orders e for pay Cy on safe margin in 

STOCKS, “ORAIN AND COT 

Goverament and other sees agate bought and | 
° e customers, we will mail w uest a 

“ILLUSTRATED VALUES _ _ 


. URITIES AND COMMODITIES.” 
t shows at a glance the trend of prices. 
acts. 


Also write for our daily Market 

J. L. McLean & Co., 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
New York Produce Exchange. 

Chicago Board of Trade. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Investments, 


Members 


435 Chestnut St., 85 Devonshire St., 
Philadelphia. Boston. 
Main Office, 25 BROAD ST., N. Y. 


City BRANCHES: 
BROADWAY, COR. SPRING ST. 
640 MADISON AVENUE, NEAR sotH ST. 
Orders executed for Investment or Margin. Daily 
Market Letter on Application. 


MONTHLY DIVIDENDS 
are paid regularly by the 


Ohio & California 
Refining Oil Co. 


of 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
from the sales of Oil from its jucing wells. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY BU EN- 
TIRE OUTPUT normous acreage yet to be 
developed. The safest, surest, and best oil 
osition ever offered the — wheter 
WELLS GUARANTEE ESTMENT. 
Company in the hands of 1. and men _of 
porn y aid Bag qoasae — oS paeee. To 
raise fu ‘or further deve ent the pocoasty 
a limited number of shares are being offered at 
40 cents per Share 
Number of producing wells, price of stock and rate 
of dividends have doubled in four months. Price ad- 
vances again short:y, Buy now and participate in 
this month’s dividend, Illustrated Prospectus free. 





onn- SmEL TER--MINES. 
idend. ining, OW and 
Sie are aan 


DOUGLAS, LACEY &l CO., 


Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large Interest and profits of legitimate min- 
ing, oiland smelteri nvestments, sb. blanks, ful. 
particulars, etc., sent free on application. 











UT in Arizona the Yuma Mines and 
Mill Co. is doing business. To buy 
additional machinery and generally en- 
large, a limited amount of Treasury Stock 
Cash dividends. Write 


is offered for sale. 
for particulars to CHas. C. WoopworTH, 


69 Wall St., N. Y. 





Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my snccessful plan. W. M. OS TRAN- 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hints to Money-makers. ne en Se ee < Spee Seahe, Making Railroad Travel Safer. light for a distance of a mile, but also had 


able railws ” » able to utilise the valuable feature of throwing a bez 
Continued 7 preceding page. me wth nine A pe L.A, ny ‘ ad r sit le HILE THE desi } | | ‘ y | , “| s 1 Sager . 
ow» ; rehdiaree . mnectio 1th some possibie J 4 ‘sir 4 tray 4 zht f st us anc f 
W.,”” Oswego, N An experiment so far new combination of railway interests rhe road _ it 7 raveung igh ol no equa rinancy upwart 
“E.,” Pittsford Mi tle I would be inclined | is heavily capitalized, and, on the basis of its pres« publie for rapid methods of trans- | about 


seven hundred feet, which could be 
to hold for the present ent earnings, shows very little for the common 


H. F.L Providence, R. I Would not ad- | stock ae ie Winall, Wy Thianetandees aes deeaiaiadl portation over land and sea seems to grow, | seen ten miles distant It. will be possible, 
vise the purchase of either to 6 per cent. interest, if earned The A’s, which like other appetites, by what it feeds upon, it is asserted, with this device for approac h 
7. .” Danville, Quebec It is purely a | are ahead of them, amount to only $3,500,000, jt js not accompanied by anv apparent | ing trains absolutely to locate each other 
speculation and is sti ii in the experimental | and the interest on them has been earned and paid : ys . - 5 , , ; : 
stage ; It is said that the surplus income of the road last diminution of the demands on the part of by this vertical shaft of light, though miles 
: ik SS, et valnds a le rome, maemo pas eae San sufficient to pay interest on the B Debent- the same public for all possible safeguards | apart, and it is this feature which railroad 
0 tic }OOKS 0 enh- res ° 
title you to answers by mail or telegraph “S..” Madison, Wis Che Green Bay and and guarantees of security to life and limb | officials claim will eliminate the possibility 
F. L Newark, N. J I do not recommend | Western B Debentures, it must be borne in mind as they flv to and fro over the earth Be- | of collision While this contrivance may 
the purchase of Olympic mining shares I cannot | come after the stock Last year, 4 per cent. was 4 
orroborate the statements made in the circular paid on Debenture A’s, but there are only $600,000 tween these two demands, of rapidity on have all the virtues claimed for it, one im- 
yoy, ae ee yo ee of these, and t Pe cont wae also paid on the’ the one hand and security on the other. a provement may be made in all railway 
* ort Lee, ! d a rlac o lave a $2,500, of stoc 1e ebentures come . , - 
profit in your Monon I am told that its earnings | next, and amount to $7,000,000 The surplus wide and fruitful field seems to be open for coac hes themselves in which no exercise of 
justify a further advance. If you bought it out revenue applicable to the payment of interest on jnventive genius in devising new and im- inventive genius is required This con- 
right and can hold it, it might be well to await these, last year, was about $28,000 Unless some 
developments, but a profit is usually a good thing | body is buying the B Debentures to secure control proved safety appliances \ device of this | sists in building the coaches, and particular- 
to take 


the —— 9 do - ng ws me — they , of stronger and better ma- 

are a good speculative 0n any speculators C 

prefer to des af in low-priced bonds  xther than i, | recently tried on a railroad running out of | terial, as Pullmans are made. Were such 

low priced shares 
‘Pp. 


, kind of a novel and promising sort was that | ly the mail-car 
.”’ Hiram, O 1) I ean obtain no quota ‘ 
tion, as no sales are reported. Write to Spencer 
rrask & Co., 27 Pine Street, Hurlbutt, Hatch & Chicago. It consisted of an exceedingly | methods of construction generally follow- 
Co., 71 Broadway, or Rhoades & Richmond, 20 Peoria, Ill (1) The general increase in : ee . : 
Broad Street. (2) The promoters of the Black | wages of railway employes and those in our oe powerful headlight, which not only illumi- | ed the danger of disasters would be 
Diamond Copper Mining Company, of New Mexico, | eotton and iron mills reveals the unrest of — nated the track with a brilliant shaft of 
make glowing reports of its prospects, which, up | and emphasizes the fear of strikes in other direc 
to this time, I have not ‘been able to verify tions. A leading coal operator tells me the de 
‘Worker, Jacksonville, Fla (1) I hear good | mands of the coal miners will not be recognized on 
reports of Otis Elevator stock, and am told that | the first of May, and that the latter will either have 


ini- 


measurably reduced. 


The new 
discovery 
by Prof. 
Aibert 
Vernon 


the common, now selling around 30, ought to be | to yield or fight. (2) Some stocks are very much 

on a dividend-paying basis within a year. (2) | higher now than they were a year ago. All the nowgiven 
The new quotation on Anaconda represents the | express stocks, for instance, are from 28 to 52 

price of four of the shares. Under the new Stock 





















to the world for the first time. You wantit. You are not oo 
1 points higher ( ‘hie ago & agement, Chicago & petent to combat the influences of the world without it. 
Exchange rule, shares of the par value of $25 are 


es atthe PSs Vaeget a2, | Raster ini, Colored Ful, and Hook tae tics PERSONAL MAGNETISM 
ow quoted on e basis ; ares £ are ¢ , , . 
én the ~~ of $100 oh % Sip euptalon the are all from 40 to 50 pointe his her he will be the ig ‘ ; by learning the principles of this grand science failure can 

: ; , re, to start a new bull move changed to success and the sick can be made well. It is a a. 
apparent sudden jump in the price of Anaconda ment at this time. (3) The bears look for lower velous force ane liable in the every-day affairs of life between man 
(3) I regard United States Leather preferred as | prices because of the conceded facts that many and man. aches you how to be a leader. Psychratism is 
an excellent speculation and a very fair investment industrials and some of the railroads are greatly 

Indianapolis: The trouble with the 


NOT HYPNOTIS It is not simply the power of 
over-capitalized, that credits have been unduly putting another to sleep nor 
Evansville & Terre Haute shares was the disclos- 


prt ees oe aa aibcoms that . > ian ‘ a name to mystify. Psychratism is a science and appeals to man’s intel- 

» that $2,000,000 of the stock of the Ev: | rn oo ene Tes i ae oe lect and reason. It enlightens; makes truth of mystery and is the X-Ray 
ure that $<, , of the stock of the Evansville” trade over-production is noticeable, and that we of Self-Development and Personal Influence, enabling one to see and 
& Indianapolis Railroad, which was carried among are in an inflation period, to which there is always understand ali that has been ateributed a> sapernataral agency 
the assets of the Evansville & Terre Haute, at par a disastrous climax hypnotism and occult influences du 





ri 

value, was a burden to the concern, inasmuch as April 3, 1902. Jaarer PER ONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTIONS 
t was causing a deficit each year, rs or an ¢ : 

: ht It —iPng ne each vole roene t th m a in P U. Sesion is given to students b: by Alpers vrata. RY - who 
proht scarcely seems possible that the man- e 2 cannot afford the time and expense 0 d send for 
agers of the property were not aware of this fact, Prof. Vernon’s FREE 100 PAGE ‘BOOK PsveMic “PHENOMEN 
and the general impression on the Street is that ~_ wonderful wentiet 
the disclosures were made for the purpose of de THE man who borrows money borrows Conteny in wah Se Ua thes the sstenes of »8y' yen a RL fo ~4 5 to-day, Le qoate zen met Ne 

" ares > , > ad- a bs wishes all to profit by his experience and knowledge and wi 6 glad to start you in the studyo 18. © c 
vantapeously wae, 1S Gomer te buy them in ad trouble, J he man who lends money of all sciences, by sending you the book free and postpaid upon receipt of your name This isa valuable book, not 
~ * 


- t, and h inf« tic d the rudimentary lessons in this interestin ‘and 
,’ Denver: (1) The Colorado & Southern doesn’t need to borrow trouble. — py Fe end contains much information and Cae rus BAST 


elevating science NON ACADEMY OF MENTAL SCIENCES & SANITARIUM, 900 EAST AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


The World’s Greatest, Best and Most Entertaining Home Magazine 


350,000 COPIES EACH MONTH *roiSt'teas" 


(THE Woman’s Home Companion is the leader of all the high-class household publications. It has 40 to 58 pages each issue, and in twelve issues carries more 

than one thousand beautiful illustrations by the finest artists with brush or camera. Its departments are the best and its special features are unexcelled. 
In short, it is the largest, brightest and best illustrated home magazine published anywhere for one dollar a year. The leading writers and artists are included 
in the list of contributors to the WomMAN’s Home Companion. Among the writers are: 













HAMLIN GARLAN 













ROBERT BARR HARRIET Pamecort SPOFFORD 
RUS TOWNSEND BRADY CLINTON SCOLLARD ROBERT GRA 
LILIAN ROBERT C. V. MEYERS R. K. MUNKITTRICK 
MARGARET SANGSTER CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS J. J. a’ BECKET 

MARY E. WILKINS OCTAVE THANET MRS. STEPHEN CRANE 

BRET HARTE OPIE READ EDGAR FAWCETT 

A partial list of the artists whose work appears from time to time includes: 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY JESSIE WILCOX SMITH C. CHASE EMERSON 
Te 4 THULSTRUP C. ALLAN GILBERT W. T. SMEDLEY 
| a sel Re at HENRY HUTT LOUIS LOEB 

° Vo Pte hose j. C. cehdneeemee F. C. YOHN 







. M. RELYEA 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION Is $1.00 A YEAR 
TEN CENTS A COPY, AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 


TWO MASTERPIECES OF ART! 3() 


AND THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION FOR CENTS 
The most faithful reproductions of great masterpieces ever offered. Not only the detail, but the life 


and artistic quality of the originals are preserved with absolute fidelity. Neither the illustration here 
nor any description can possibly do justice to these beautiful works of art. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW-—By Marcus Stone 











The picture shown in our illustration is an exquisite poqennes tion of the original 
painting worth many thousands of dollars. In the foreground stands a workman in rough clothes just taking from the arms of his wife 


their happy child—the ‘‘Sunshine."’ Beyond this group is a glimpse of a handsome, rich estate, and the single figure of a woman standing 
alone in widow's mourning—her childless, lonely life typifying the second half of the title. 

1 AM LORD OF ALL ! SURVEY—By Cleminson. A handsome companion picture to Landseer’s famous DEFIANCE, OR STAG AT 
Bay. The noble figure of a stalwart buck, with great spreading antlers, is the splendid central figure, while a tiny fawn and its mother 
lie at the feet of their proud lord. A strong and beautiful picture. 

PHARAOHW’S HORSES—By Herring. Three fine heads of fiery horses so full of life that one can almost see their nostrils quiver 
and hear their quick breathing. The greatest picture of horses’ heads ever painted. 

ST. CECILIA—By Naujok. A perfect reproduction of the original painting, held at an almost priceless figure. The beautiful figure gr bnain Bp ting (RE 
of St. Cecilia is seen seated at the keyboard of a great church organ, while cherubs pour down on the keys a wealth of heaven's flowers. No. 801 SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 













Size 20 by 25 Inches 






Any one of the grand pictures described above and a sample copy of the Woman’s Home Companion, also a circular 1 5S 
with twenty beautiful illustrations describing twenty different pictures of this series, sent postage paid, for * % # Cents 


We have prepared an exquisite booklet including three short stories by Mary E. W ilkins, Brander Matthews and Robert 
SHORT Grant, all beautifully illustrated. It is a perfect gem _ of the printers’ art. We will send this booklet free, postage paid, 
in lieu of picture, if you will send ten cents—the regular price—for one copy of the WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION. 


STORIES THE HOME-COMING OF JESSICA. By Mary E. Wilkins. Ilustrated from Photographs 


AN IDYL OF CENTRAL PARK. By Brander Matthews. Illustrated by Irving R. Wiles 
Address THE GROWGELL & KIRKPATRIGK GO., Times Building, NGW YORK 








THE ROMANCE OF A SOUL. By Robert Grant. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea 





te AND Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
LITHOGRAPHERS _ the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
= ition of readers of Lestir’s W Ly. Ne 
The Best Stimulant — | ftcisseranes mates "and ‘communations 

inclosed, as a personal reply 1s 8 imes deé 

Whe t down D' RING THE past vear or two J] 
ad received a number of ures regard 

t t I ida tT bet t , , . 

(SG | (herd fare pmo 
i ‘ terprises, and Ta ot surpr | 
Baltimore t reported from Minneapolis that 
Un rts have dissolved t fontine Sa 
Rye g \ wiation. whiel iS respol . or 
1 i ipl ted a rece r for | t ' 
is it of its ects Di patches fr Ke 






The Finest Type | triai Mutualinvestmentcompanieshave bees 
T of the put whe I ds of . receiver, alter mill : 
we Ep Purest Whiskey. of dollars had heen lost in these enterprises 


promised to give three or four do 





irs for one These are not ne lakes 

Sj r ones are being developed a'l the 

t ; part arly vhile, and the newspapers are constantly 

BALTIMORE RYE ré mn led t warning their readers against them Is it 

Pereenmeeg 2770" Ceseuse oF | posible that the people do not read or isi 
moeaeene . . me rem at what I have said so often befor 

z,, that if a man wants life insurance he 

should take it straight, unmixed with ‘ dia- 

mond,” “investment,”’ or other schemes, 

WM TP ANAH AN ‘& SON, Balti “M and he should put his money only in the 

hands of men who have been in the business 











~— | for a long time—long enough to have proved 
heir ability and their integrity. 
No idays il 
in which one must die to win \ fifteen 
| or twenty-year endowment policy gives 


e Insurance Is not a game 


to the insured, if he survives, the full 
face of the policy in cash, and something 
beside, to represent interest on his invest- 
ment Meanwhile, if death should take 
ls an ideal Champange, him off suddenly at any time during the 
: : insured period, the face of the policy goes 
obtained by uss the at once to his family Who Is the re who 
pure juice of grapes 
naturally fermented. A 
perfect drink with aroma 
delicious. Try it. 


cannot make some such provision for his 
) 


loved ones 


ways happens 


F. E, C,,’’ Simcoe It is one of the smallest 
rea i and by no means one of = strongest. 
‘ Worker,” Pittsburg, Penn.: 1 certainly would 





abandon my assessment insurance "tad take out 
policies in the strongest old-line companies I could 
find. Fortunately, you have not spent much money 
on the fraternal orders, and you are a good risk, I 













ED. PINAUD’S 


take it 
*V..”’ Vermont: (1) A higher tax wus imposed sim- 
BRISE ply bec: mune it ne as the uniform tax levied on all 
EMBAUMEE corporations of that character (2) The North- 


western Mutual is a strong company, but it is not 
as large as either one of the three great New York 
companies 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 1) Either one of the 
endowment policies you mention will practically 
give you the same result, and cost you about the 
same, There is little choice among them, but my 
preference would be one of the New York com- 


VIOLETTE 


This most recent and 
best of ED. PINAUD’S 
achievements in the do- 
main of Perfumery is, 
in very fact, a brise 
embaumee — an unsur- 













passable and soul-sat- panies All of them are safe The agent of the 
isfying draught of pure Western company gives you only his side of the 
fragrance—the perfect case. What was paid last year is no criterion of 
odor of Nature’s balmy what will be paid twenty years from now The 
Spring blossom, the truth is that the dividends in his company are de- 
ever-cherished Violet. | (9) A <a im ae ack we 

In an original lace chning 2) t your age, a cZo-year endowmen 


would be quite as satisfactory and somewhat less 
expensive 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceot 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


carat crystal bottle con- 
taining two ounces. 


Price $4.00, Sold everywhere. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Importation Office 
46 East 14th St., New York, 
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32 SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
and Ten Days Free Trial. Not a cent 
deposit required on our wheels in advance. 

902 Models, $9 to SI5 
1900 & 01 Models, best makes, $7 to $11 
500 Second -hand 


‘ -fhan s | Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn 
bow onc. vy models, good _ $3 ING Syrup should always be used for children teething 

. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain 

cures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy for diarrhcea 


Sonmer & Co., the great Piano-makers, furnish every 
variety ~ mstruments square uprig! t, and grandad 
and are constantly striving to meet every lemand 
| Their success has been phenomenal 





Clearin 
od, iDER AGENT W: 
betiee Youcan Karn a Bicyc ~~ 
catalogs & make money 
Write me for CLE Gi Our spec. -8 


MEAD C jo eee ao 


OF course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephor 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates 

| for Residence Service in Manhattan from #48 a year 
New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 121 W. 38th St. 








We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 


Chemists’ Certificates “i PISO’S CURE FOR 


By the Blue Label used GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
only 7 I by on o Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
sustained by rec 

S. Circuit Court deci. “ in time. Sold by druggist 


sion) pasted on every 
yiece of genuine Agate 
ickel- Steel Ware. 
Booklet showing fac- 
simile of this label, 
etc., mailed free to 
any address. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
the Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Co., 
New York, Boston, Cubase.” 


YSELF CURED tx.eagyinen 
§ GAINE.! ORPHINE.OPIUM 


L > of a never-failing 
harmiess Home *Cure. Address 


_MRS. MARY  &. BALDWIN, P. 0. Box 1212, Chicago, I. 


A BOOK All kinds kept in stock 
and made to order by 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 
421 Nassau Street, New York. 





“ CONSUMPTION 








ASTHMA 


Dr-W-hWalrath, Box oo4, Adams, NY, FREE OF GOST 


HAY FEVER 


UNIVERSITE DE GRENOBLE FRANCE 
FRENCH COURSE 
FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Ask for Program for School Year and Holiday Courses 
for the year 1902. 







































100 NAPHTHA LAUNCHES IN STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


It is the unexpected that al- 


Pabst beer 


1S always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops— never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 





Williams’ 
having Soap 


7 
= 


7 ae 
’ for its 
, Lather, 


_ that Wont D 
“on the Face 





Do You Shave? 


Do you find it easy or hard? Is it 
it painful and irksome ? 
soap you use. 

The pure, rich, er 


i pleasure, or is 
The answer depends on the 


eamy lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap softens the beard, as no other will, soothes and 
refreshes the face, 


and insures the greatest possible ease, 
luxury and safety. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for 
Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving 
Cream, etc., are sold by druggists and perfumers all over the world. 
LONDON 


ar THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. PSFSDEN 


SYDNEY 





























Steam and Sail Yachts, Row-boats and 
Canoes. Our catalog gives truth in 
detail ibout the > - ahaa burt. Writ 
yw itto-day. Addres 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO 


RACINE, Wis. 























SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


One fare round trip, account ‘Southern 
cough Coane bg ont ne Eee er ae Baptist Convention; Washington to Ashe- 
eston, S. e stor = z . 
Return, $22.55. ville and return, $14.95. Tickets on sale 
: : May 6th to 10th, good to return until May 
Round - trip tickets at greatly reduced | °°: : ; ae 
. Be anal for sheet 400) Med The | 21St, except that by deposit of tickets with 
t Ss. foo ; “ ét Ss. ; e - 
Charleston Exposition Flyer which leaves joint agent at Asheville on or before May 
ee York d: ‘ly at 3:25 P AO. alain 15th and payment of fifty cents, an exten- 
ae a ee a } | sion to not later than June 2d, 1902, may be 
through Pullman Sleeping-car Coaches and ~ ’ rere 
optained, 


Asheville, N. C. 


Dining Cars, New York to Charleston. Jackson, Miss. 

One fare round trip, account of the annual 
meeting General Assembly Presbyterian 
March and April, New York to California, Church; Washington Jackson and re- 
at $50.00. Tourist Sleeping Cars operated turn, $26.50. Tickets on sale May 12th, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; Wash- | 13th and 14th, with final limit May 30th, 
ington, D. C., to San Francisco without 1902. 
change. Berth rates, Washington, D. C., 
to San Francisco, $7.00. 


$50.00 California. 
Will sell Colonist tickets, months of 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

One fare round trip, plus $2.00 member- 
ship fee. Tickets on sale June 27th to July 
Ist, with final limit July 6th, except that 
by deposit of ticket with joint agent on or 
Texas, and return, $29.35, on account of | before July 6th and payment of fee of fifty 
the Confederate Reunion. Tickets on sale | cents, an extension will be made to not 
April 18th to 20th, with final limit May 2d. | later than September 10th, 1902. 

By deposit of ticket with joint agent, Dallas, For full particulars, information, etc. 
Texas, on or before April 30th, and the | call on or address New York office, 271 and 
payment of fee, fifty cents, an extension | 1185 Broadway. ALex. §S. THweatrt, 
may be obtained to May 15th, 1902. Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


Dallas, Texas. 
From Washington, D. C., to Dallas, 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Gas Engine & Power Co., and Charlies 
L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated, 
Morris Heights, New Vork City. 
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Aided Miss Stone to 











. \ N THE case of 
)) | Miss Ellen M., 


Stone , the re- 


(= 


i 





leased captive, 
mu¢ h has been 
written concern- 
final di- 
plomac y and the 
payment of the 
ransom, The 
central figure in 
this phase of the 


ing the 


Cus has been 
William Whee- 
lock Peet, the 


treasurer of all 
the Turkish 
missions of the 


: : American 
aS. W. W. PRUE, Beard which 


W r ered M Stone ‘ a 
G to the wonde. include the Eu- 
/) ropean Turkey 


mission, the cen- 
lPurke . and the 
His office is in 
the Bible House, ( onstantinople. He is a 
thorough business man 
































tral lurks v, the 
western Turkey missions 


eastern 


having had a busi- 
ness experience in this country. He is often 
consulted by the United States minister to 
Turkey and the secretaries of the American 
legation. It is said that his judgment is 
usually accepted as final, even when it dis- 
agrees with that of the officials. 
has shown that 


Experience 
often right on 
disputed points than anv other American 


he is more 
who can be consulted in Constantinople. 
He handle d over $1,200,000 of money in he- 
half of the Armentans a few years ago, and 
all of the English funds contributed for 
them. He was the guide and helper of 
Clara Barton in her relief work for the Ar- 
menians., 

The brigands and the Bulgarians be- 
lieved in his wisdom and reliability in the 
negotiations for the ransom of Miss Stone 
Che Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board, says that 
Mr. Peet was delegated to pay the ransom 
not merely because he was treasurer, but 
because confidence in his tact and expecta- 


tion of his success were so general at home 
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Freedom 








and at the scene 
of action Mr. 
Peet has de- 
clined large sal- 
aries in this 
that he 
continue 





country 
might 
to serve in mis- 





sionary work 
Phe mission- 
ary of the Amer- 
Board in 
lurkey who sent 


wan 


the original 


cablegram  an- 





nouncing the 
capture of Miss 
Stone by brig- 














ands was the 


> REV. E. B. HASKELL, 
Rey John Henry 7 


Who sent out the news of 











House. From Miss Stone’s release. 
the beginning eS a ) 


to the end of the 

negotiations for her ransom he has been a 
leading diplomat and agent. He was the 
missionary who sent the last cablegram in 
the case, announcing her release, although 
it reached this country signed by the Rev. 
Edwin B. Haskell, who was the son of an 
American missionary, born in Philippopolis, 
Bulgaria. His education was obtained in 
this country, and he is a graduate of Ober 
lin Theological Seminary The 
containing the ransom money, under the 
care of William W. Peete and the Rev. J. H. 
House, was side-tracked at Deméer Hissar 
(a half hour’s railway ride beyond Serres) 


“coach” 


on Thursday, January 23d. It was guarded 
by Americans and Turks. It left 
after for Djumaa. Mr. Tsilka was then in 
Salonica, in the company of the American 
Board of 
news of the satety 


soon 


Missionaries, rejoicing in direct 
of Miss Stone and his 
wife and assurances of their speedy release 
Mr. House conveyed the first message to 
Mr. Haskell, and Mr. Haskell transmitted 
the joyful tidings to this country, The 
bearers of good news are always welcome, 
they been the 
agents of Providence in sending the glad 
tidings around the world. 


and these are who have 






































BACK 


Spring Hat for a Young Miss 


Can Be 
AT OF rough ecru straw, 98 cents. 
Straight brim bent down a little in the 
back. The grapes used are three shades, 
light and dark heliotrope and a pale shade 
of green; three bunches $1.35 per bunch, 
$4.05. The leaves are a soft green, large 
and pliable, costing $1.50. The ribbon 
used is light blue about five inches wide; 
three yards at 55 cents per yard, $1.65, 
The grapes are massed on the front of hat 
asin illustration. The ribbon is laid around 
the crown from the back, and drawn up 
among the grapes into two loops of six 
inches; the two long ends are brought back 
over the brim, and at the back, where the 
hat bends over the hair, the remaining ends 
are tied in a soft bow under the brim. 
Flowers or berries of any description could 
be used in place of the grapes, greatly re- 
ducing the cost of the hat. 
7s e 


Strange Story of a Watch. 
NOVEL APPLICATION of the old saw 


“Set a thief to catch a thief” is re- 
corded in the Temple Magazine by Mr. 
Charles Lowe, formerly a London Times 
correspondent. He was the sole repre- 
sentative of the English press at the cor- 
onation of Alexander III. Tired out with 
the long day, he fell asleep without undress- 
ing, to wake late. next day and find that 
his watch and pocket-book were gone from 





Made at Home 


his desk—hopelessly gone. The 
tion which followed resulted in 
until the very day of his departure. 
says Mr. Lowe, “I was lying in bed re- 
flecting on the situation, when a knock 
came to my door, and in there stepped, to 
my great surprise, a dashing young officer, 
who, from his aiguillettes I could perceive 
to be an aide-de-camp—of the Governor- 
General of Moscow, as it turned out. To 
my greater astonishment, he put his hand 
into the breast of his tunic, and drawing 
forth my missing watch and chain, said, 
“(’est a vous, monsieur?” 
sir?) 

“And then my handsome 
ceeded to explain. A rumor of the theft 
had got into some of the Russian papers, 
and even attracted the personal notice of 
the Czar. 
at once communicated with and told that 
the stolen watch of the Times correspond- 
ent, who was the guest of his Majesty, 
must, at all costs, be found. 


investiga- 
nothing 
Then, 


(Is this yours, 


The Governor of Moscow was 


Whereupon 
the Governor had summoned to his pres- 
ence some of the most 
in all Moseow, and threatened them with 
Siberia unless they succeeded in discovering 
the whereabouts of the missing watch; for, 
being practiced robbers themselves, they 
must be familiar with the methods of their 
brethren and their methods of disposing of 
stolen goods.”’ 
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VIOLETTES » CZAR 





Young Men | 


You are Advised to 


INVESTIGATE ENDOWMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


It enables you to save money regularly. You are 
absolutely certain of full returns for the money invested. 
Those dependent upon you are certain of protection in 
event of your death. 


The Prudentia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office : 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 
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Club Cocktails Submerged 


Electric, Portable, Fresh 
or Salt Water Propeller 


Applied to any boat ina 
moment Absolutely 
practical. Noiseless, 
Odorless and Safe 
Nothing to get out of 
order or explode. Ma 
chinery all being in pro 
peller and rudder, saves 
room in boat. Easiest 
to operate, runs in very 
shallow water; just the 
thing for fishing and 
hunting. We also make 
four types of motor 
generators and _ three 
sizes of gasoline genera 
tors. Catalcgue tree 


Submerged Electric Motor Co. 


Box 7 Menominee, Wisconsin 
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LOL errs 

ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 


TAPE 
WORMS 


“A tape worm eighteen feet long at 
least came on the scene after my taking two 
CASCARETS. This Iam sure has caused my 
| bad health for the past three years. I am stiil 
taking Cascarets, the only cathartic worthy of 
BOtice by sensible people.” 
GEO. W. BowLEs, Baird, Miss. 





Don’t be prejudiced against bottled cock- 
tails until you have tried the Club brand. 
No better ingredients can be bought than 
those used in their mixing. The older they 
grow the better they are, and will keep per- > 
fect in any climate after being opened. You 
certainly appreciate an old bottle of Punch, 
Burgundy, Claret, Whiskey, or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of Cocktail? 
Have you considered it? Seven kinds. All 
grocers and druggists keep them. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

29 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
HIARTFORD, CONN. 


LOOD 
POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home unde 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on Pleasant, Palatable. tent, Taste Good. Do 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write » Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. We. Se. Sc 

COOK REMEDY co | ee CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
7 | Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. $13 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- | ——— st 0 Fa OR 
tal $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have HO-TO-BA 
tured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 


THE EVER FASHIONARLE PERFUME OF — 
RIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 











LONDON 









CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
gists to CUBE Tobacco Habit. 
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rad Pox | 


rWO AT A TIME 


‘¢Well, Aunt Eunice, I heah yo’ has bin marryin’ off one ob yo’r daughters.”’ 
‘*Lan’, ves! She w i cak t de cake-walk de udder night ; so she done kill- 
d two birds wid one st ised d ne cake fo’ her weddin’-cake.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 





WEEKLY 


The 
Crack Train 
of the Vorthwest. 


The ~ 
ORTH COAST 
LIMITED’— 


will resume service MAY 4." 


SAN 
) FRANCISCO 
\\ 


66 





Pullman-Dining -Tourist - Observation Cars, 


as usual. 
JSend Six Cents 


*or U/ONDERLAND 


1902” Itdescribes 
the Northwest. 


CHAS.S.FEE 
GEN. PASS AGT 
STPAUL, 
STINN. 


; Two 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Trains DAILY, as Ar 
PRESENT 








That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


66 Bie 


Not only operates in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, 


2,400 Miles 


vac —py 
of the best constructed 
and finest equipped 
railroad in America, 
but also maintains 
magnificent through 
train service in con- 
nection with the New 


York Central, Boston Proocerrrrrrerrrrrrerrrrr 
& Albany, and other : 


UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO ° 

roads. $ THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 19014 
. 7? * 
Write for folders. S 


CHICAGO: Auditorium Building 
PARIS: 20 Avenue Rapp 

Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 

Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt Asst. Gen. P. & T. A. | 


CINCINNATI, O. 











BEST and MOST c. 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 

Good Coffees 12c. and 1l5c 

Good Teas 30c. and 35c 

Cook Book Free 

to customers, bound in 

cloth, 325 pp., 2,500 re- 

ceipts. 
The Great American Tea Co., 

31 & 33 Vesey St. NewYork 
P.O. Box 289 L. W | 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


i ; Only Sal 
Sohmer Building, "v7, Ss'e"gom 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St, York. 





























PARIS, September 22d, 1901. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE Co., 
Rheims, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs:—I am instructed by Com- 
@ missioner-General Peck to inform you 
® that the International Jury of the Paris 
¢ Exposition awarded to your exhibit of 


'Great Western? 





ry 














® 
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YOUR SUMMER 














TT ot ae 4 
: + A a 
HE railroads have decided to sell » > 
tickets to Colorado next summer » 
at very low rates, so that people in | . ? | 
moderate circumstances can go there . A GOLD MEDAL. > | 
at moderate cost for their vacations. | ¢ i 
_ There is no place where one can de~ HM | @ It will doubtless please you to know @ 
rive so much benefit ina given time as @ | ll ai epee rye » 
in Colorado. ¢ hatt us awar¢ Ww as made upon the re com- es 
The climate is delightful, the moun- @ mendation of Senator Prevet, at one time @ 
a Sethet ~ snes 8S D4 President of the Society of Alimentation 4 
As tothe hotelsand boare 4 ses,  £ 7 The . oF i 
they are excellent and not expensive. o France. The reputation of the pro- » 
Ask me to send you a copy of our | @ poser, as well as the grade of award 
pce of gat lo Ee — a @ granted you, are gratifying evidences of 
) es and p es ives one te a 
a pas mation and has a good 3 recognition of the merits of your exhibit. oe 
map of the state. | ¢ Very truly yours, 
P.S. Eustis bs J. H. Gore, Juror-in-Chief. 
General Passenger Agent, a > 
C. B. & Q. Ry., @ PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. ¢ 


iP Sole Makers. Rheims, N. Y. 
& SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE WINE DEALERS. © 
| & FFFFFSFIFSSIFISI FIST 








Embroidered Allovers, Edgings and Insertions. 


_ BP, 2 ay Ad \ 9th bb. TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO.., 








CHEW... 


loon) _ | ea Beeman’s 















THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin 
Gum + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitatfons. 


Laces. | 


Point Venise and Batiste Allovers, 
Irish Crochet Flouncings. Laces and Galons 
to match, ; x 
Rich Lace Flounces, Bridal Veils. - ——- — 


ott) 
> 























Lace Robes. 
Imported Novelties in Neckwear for Women. 


Flat Feather Boas. 
Embroideries. 


We make everything, from a 16 ft. launch to a cruise., 
and each the best of its kind. ‘* The 16-footer,”’ the big 
gest, safest, handsomest, completest of its size, and a halt 
to three-fourths mile faster per hour. Our FREE illus 
trated catalogue tells all about it—good winter reading 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 


Imported Parasols, 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves. 





LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotei 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


NEW YORK. 
















AT YOUR GROCERS 
“EPC.ironing WAX is: chemi. 
-Cally:-prepared Aeeps the: 
a Ears 
‘and ir a beau ; 
: silky finish to fabrics.’ | 
-- Retains its shape &will 
--Out-last any other wax’ 
w) FLAME PROOF CO.. 
eS 7, New York: 
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Morning. Noon and Night Fast Trains to 


The West—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


0-0 - : 
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